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BELIEVE ME. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 
Believe me, or believe me not, 
At other shrine I ne’er could bow ; 
The world itself might be forgot,— 
But never thou—oh, never thou! 
Though absent, I recall thy charms ; 
And wished—as lovers wheh they part— 
I’d, like the vine, a thousand arms, 
To clasp thee—hold thee—to my heart. 


There’s not a pulse within my breast 

But thrills and trembles to thy touch; 
Forget ‘—oh, no !—the fear is lest 

My soul may love thee overmuch! 
Thy very name each feeling warms ; 

And oft, though vain, the wish will start 
That, vine-like, I’d a thousand arms 

To clasp thee ever to my heart! 


THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, A 
THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY.—sy mices GeraLp KEON, ESQ. 
My reminiscences are, for the present, as far as Africa is concerned, draws 
towards a close —not from default of matter, but because I shall soon have ac 
complished the task implied by my title. A few more of these chapters wi 
carry me back to civilized countries. The continuance of my adventures, — 
which, though crowded ‘nto a brief time, were not scanty,— would require a’ 
new theme, and perhaps greater leisure than I shall long enjoy. 
the reader through no s.nall diversity of scenes. I have presented what will, 
perhaps, be judged hereafter no bad picture of the military world of Algeria, 
well as of the doings during an important epoch,—and, indeed, if the populari- 
ty of these sketches be not deceptive, they will probably live longer than I shall. 
THE VICTORY OF ISLY. 
‘When the French arrived in the Isly neighborhood they found, as the Marshal 
had anticipated, that they were expected. Upon a gentle declivity, and across 


* og littlewiver, were drawn up the vast forces of the Moslems. Alas ! among the 


Where was tie antique faith which, on many a bloody and arduous day, 
had inspired their ancestors to trust. in the God of Battles, and in the symbol of 
the one true and pure religion against. all the pom numbers, and vain- 
glory of infidel enemies! Where was that e al, noble, that exalted in- 
spiration, which could dwell with trustful delight upon the traditions of miracu- 
lous victories, gained by a few over countless thousands! which could recal the 
“ Labarum” of Constantine,—and gazing upon the innumerable multitude 


that followed ighteous cause, and then on the scanty band over whom the 
Cross stood waving, could dare to point to the latter, and to say with serene 


Ev rovrw vixioouer | 

At present, was the spirit of the French very noble! was it much better thanj 
that of freebooters and of buccaneers! Certainly it was better; though not 
what it has been. At all events, it immeasurably excelled the barbarous fury, 
the unbridled, and Punic ferocity which animated the swarthy camp before them. 

The troops were quickly marshalled in the fore-ordered form, and in that form/ 
crossed the river. Lamoriciere found himself resting upon the stream, which 
in that spot made a bend, and was looped around his division. All was arranged, 
and now the quadrangle stood still, with grim and sinister serenity. The drums 
rolled a martial peal, and the trumpets blew their various calls. The only other 
sound was the pawing of the feet of the war-horses, and their glad neigh, asi 
they said, “Ha! ha!” aes the trumpets. The steeds stood inside the quad- 
rangle ; the Spahis and the Hunters of Africa sat upon them,—like sculptured 
figures,—with their drawn sabres blazing in the ardent light. 

The guns, ready, and pointed towards the nei bering ill, were drawn up be- 
* fore the horses ; the artillerymen were at their places, alert and attentive. 

All around glowed the blazing wall of embattled bayonets, in triple rows, but 
severed into innumerable hollow squares, through the intervals of which the bar- 
barian cavalry seemed invited to enter, and their own at liberty to sally. On 
the side facing the hill where the Maroquine host was arrayed, an ominous gap 
was made in the bristling order,—and through here the destined storm of artil- 

was toroll. Such was the French battle. 
the opposite the vast cavalry force, which had filled Marshal Bugeaud’s 
mind with so much anxiety, could now be seen by every soldier in his little army, 
and looked even greater reality upon that shelving hill, not undecked with 
a few pretorian pavilions. ‘These seemed to distend and multiply the om 
ranks of the barbarians. 

Notwithstanding the great disproportion in numbers between the two armies, 
the memory of former engagements, the very fact that the French came of their 
own accord to this battle, and, above all, the difficult and menacing array into 
which military science had thrown the European troops, held the enemy for soe 
minutes in silent awe. ‘Those several considerations occupied and arrested their 

; and they gazed with a sort of stupefaction upon the resolute counten- 
ance of their accustomed conquerors. 

Upon this the Marshal, who had not come merely to look and be looked at, 
made a signal to the gunners, and immediately a well-directed discharge filled 
the hill with confusion, and drew down that formidable horse to the attack. On 
they came with loud shouts, but with less than usual of their supererogatory and 
fanciful evolutions. ‘They seemed indeed bent on business. The second regi- 
ment of the line, and all the men under Colonels Tempourre and Eynard, bore 
the brunt of this heavy onslaught with great steadiness. The soldiers reserved 


I have carried) 


theis shots till the goums of the enemy were within pistol range, and then they 


fired in well-directed volleys. But it was not as hitherto. The Moslems seemed 
to have thrown away or staked their lives before they came on to the charge,— 
so little did they value them. One victory they were determined, at last, to gain. 

eir rush was reckless and terrible. ose who fell in the first rank scared 
not at all those who rode in the second. Forestalling the next volley, they 
dashed forwards, and impaled their horses alive upon the bayonets. Some were 
known to leap at the triple barrier, and attempted to clear it; and one Moor, in- 
deed, went flying through a momentary aperture in the ranks, and alighted, steed 
and all, in the very centre of a hollow square. The next instant he was killed 
by a random ball from an Arabian pistol. By vioience or by wile,—sooner or 
later,—they were bent upon breaking or escalading, upon forcing or turning, 
that living wall. 

A tremendous noise of carnage had now arisen—the clash of steel—the rum- 
le of carriages—the ceaseless and widely-spread tramp of charging horses— 
e whiz of the flying balls—the groans of the dying—the curses of wound- 
—the yells of the hale and safe survivors—the loud hoarse word of command, 
iven in a strange tongue among the enemy, and pronounced at one moment in 

ench, uttered in Arabian at the next, among the Europeans—the neigh of in- 
pumerable war-horses—the occasional blast of the trampet—and the perpetual 
roll of the drum—with now and then a deep re-echoing sound of firing cannon— 
all formed a terrible concert, which lasted for many consecutive hours with una- 
bated violence. 


and the many startling figures and groups 
suffering them. A stifling smell of gun 
that all the senses might be assailed with the like unpleasantness, it was not in- 
frequently that the plunging horses dashed upwards great heaps of dirt and mire 
into the gasping mouths of men and officers as they panted for breath. 

In that rocking and tumultuous medley the officers were as unsure of their 
mots as on ship-board ; for the close quadrangle occasioned strange jousts. 
the tide of battle swayed to and fro with countless shocks, friends were over- 
thrown and dashed down by friends, after the utmost might of the foe had failed 
tomove them. ‘This work of carnage lasted, as we say, for several hours. The 
balls were flying thick as hail; but chiefly from French to Moors. In the mean 
time the Spahis and Hunters of Africa had great difficulty to hold in their highly- 
mettied steeds ; for they had not as yet made a single charge worthy of com- 
jmemoration. There they had stood ever since the beginning of this obstinate 
and not immernorable battle, awaitmg the word of command. Fear, and hope, 
and anxiety had possessed their hearts, much more than if they had been actual- 
ly e ed; and they could hardly be prevented from bursting forth, and reliev- 
ing their worn-down and jaded comrades in the infantry. 
to prevail by numbers and i 

ost of the men in the elles 


Certainly the Moors were now beginning 


The bayonet was dropping from their hands with very faintness and fatigue. 
They looked more like th ‘at 

for, as the heat of the day had drawn a profuse and streaming perspiration from 
their brows, the dense dust which had been thrown up sdineed 

to their countenances, and conspired with the gunpowder to make them look 
blacker than the natives of Ethiopia. This ill-omened complexion, streaked as 
it was with blood, and hanging its veil over faces haggard with weariness, anxie- 
ty, or pain, Struck the beholder with wonder and awe, and possessed a certain 
‘sublimity in the very greatness of its horror. 

Still the men held out. The division most hardly pressed was that under the 
command of De Lamoriciere, along the banks of the river. The ferocious as- 
isailants strove hard to drive that division into the water. All day the men 
had sustained a heroic struggle against overwhelming odds ; but now it seemed 
‘impossible to resist any longer. The soldiers were fairly worn down by the mur- 
derous heat of the day, as well as by the superhuman efforts which they had been 
called upon to make beneath its influence ; for no sooner had they mowed down 
one goum than another had seemed to spring out of the ae ; no sooner had 
they cleared away one swarm of assailants than another had enveloped them in 
its desolating cloud. It was impossible to hold out for another quarter of an 
hour. The soldiers were sinking upon the earth, by twoos and threes, in swoons 
of downright exhaustion. De ,0riciere seemed a lost man ; and the fairest 
light in the military firmament of France was about to go down forever. Round 
and round about him was closing the dark tide of a failing battle ; when sudden- 
ly the Viceroy perceived his strait, and felt that then or never was the time to 
send forth the French cavalry,—reserved fresh and vigorous for that final emerg- 
ency. A blast of the trumpet, and the tremble of the nd beneath his feet, 
jannounced to De Lamoriciere that the Spahis and the ters of Africa were 
jcoming. Yes, they were coming ! 

They came. Where the sable horsemen were the thickest, @ vast 
sea of heaving cavalry, all bent upon overwhelming De Lamoriciere’s Itttle band 
in the loop of the marsh,—now thundered the Spahis. 


ong and galling had been the delay of their vengeance ; 


moral! and i 
the fall of a cataract, or the crash of @ vast rock, o¢ the ponderous downs 


4d 
hy 
: | In the mean time a dense cloud of mingled dust and smoke enveloped the bat- : 
The breeze, which was faint and sickly under that murderous sun, wafted 
' oe shroud aside from time to time, revealing the shifting position of the field, 7 
j 
| 
| 
Lo the hollow squares were wou ; ey were we worn out. ji 
| 
| 
4 
‘through the gaps of the quadrangle, and bearing down a few intervening goums 
lby main force, they fell furiously upon the flank of the great body of cavalry which 
jwas pressing De Lamoriciere’s division. 
Jussouf led on his gallant men. Their horses were perfectly unblown, the 
riders were fresh ; they were in the nicest order ; they rode down a slight de- 
clivity ; they had a short gallop before reaching the foe ; they were in an abso- 
lute fever of fury, so | | 


great as 


. and omitted no occasion of gathering 


$ pal characters who figure in her biograp 
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"coming of a huge and mighty ruin. Nothing could withstand so tremendous 


momentum. 
Jussouf is perhaps the best cavalry officer in the world. He is an Arab to the 


manner born, and to the manner bred, with a noble and warlike person, and a fine 
natural genius for his profession. I would back him against every cavalry offi- 
cer in the English service ; just as I would fearlessly oppose the conqueror of| 
Scinde to even Lamoriciere—sanguine that victory would rest with the former. 
But never had Jussouf evinced such brilliancy, never had he approved himself so 


incomparable a leader of horse, as on this critical and important occasion. The 


“moment had been rightly seized by Marshal Bugeaud and by Colonel Tartas ; 


- it was no less rightly improved by Colonel, now General Jussouf. He rode fairly 
through the Mussulman cavalry, and then back again, followed by his Spahis. 
The slaughter which they effected was terrible ; but the slaughter was not so 

the overthrow. 

The Hunters of Africa, or Chasseurs d'Afrique, followed this valiant example ; 
and presently the labouring and nearly exhausted divisions were relieved om 
the stress ./ battle. 

Then the sharpshooters could find a breathing-time to ply their skilful and 
galling fire, useless in the storm and tide of conflict, but most murderous during 
its decline and ebb. Still the two gallant regiments of cavalry, which had ef- 
fected: this seasonable interposition, slackened not their efforts, but pressed the 


fathfully put on paper, and which he has printed. 
that Boswell’s power—and he had great power—of educing the traits of indi- 
vidual character, in this instance either signally failed, or was not brought into 
requisition. Perhaps the “ plain, heroic, magnitude of mind ” of his illustrious 
friend absorbed all his faculties of admiration and attention.. Johnson could, 
better than any other man, colloquially project his mind out of himself; and he 
gave occasion for the “short-hand writer’s reports,” a labour Boswell delighted 
m, and which in his ease, “ physicked pain.” But Flora Macdonald, probably, 
was beyond or above his comprehension. He could not understand that noble 
modesty which constrained her to withhold all that it would have been most in- 
teresting to hear ; and a reference to his own vanity,—which it is impossible he 
could think of by such a name,—led him most confidingly to the belief that all 
Flora told was all she could tell. The result is, the narration he has given us is 
brief and bald. He does not even tell us the family from which Flora derived 
her name. Forty years before, she had been called, in two works purporting to 
give an account of the escape of Prince Charles Edward, “a poor peasant girl,” 
and a young lady, “* Miss Flora Macdonald, travelling on horseback in a rich rid- 
ing habit.” For aught Boswell tells us to the contrary, she might have been 


“«whichsomever you please.” 


advantage which they had gained, and even pressed it into a victory ; for, fresh 
and strong amid the weariness of all the other forces, they were masters of the 
encumbered field. They lorded it sternly amid the wrecks of the battle. A\l- 
ready the Moors had been swept backward, and were clustering up the hill, from 
which they had originally descended. No sooner were they collected in sufli- 
cient numbers on that convex and exposed theatre, than the cannons opened once 
more upon them. 

Completely discomfited, they now swarmed over its brow and fled ; the French 
host sent up one glad shout ; and thus ended the battle of Isly—a very hard- 
fought and stubborn field. In the pursu’t more of the barbarians fell than in 
the engagement ; for the French cavalry was much fresher than the fugitive 


Abd-El-Kader escaped in the general rout. If he had had the supreme com- 
mand of so formidable an army, there is no saying how the conflict might have 
eventuated. The four thousand men whom he led, though less fell and less wild in 
their violence, had done perhaps more execution than the Abd-El-Bokhari and 
the other black regiments. Abd-El-Kader now led his men swiftly off from this 
disastrous field, in which his peculiar loss was very trifling ; and, indeed, in which 
his political gains were perhaps exceedingly important. ‘The slaughter and dis- 
comfiture of so many brave troops belonging to Abd-Er-Rahman cleared away 
some of the obstructions which lie between the aspiring Emir and the throne of 
Morocco. But of that no more—it enters not intomy theme. This much only 
will I say, that if the modern Jugurtha do not supplant the modern Bocchus, 
Bocchus may perchance again betray Jugurtha, and send him to the French 
Rome in chains. 

From this field, at all events. Abd-El-Kader retired no ‘eonyem loser, and with 
neither honour or disgrace. The pursuit is said to have been carried to the dis- 
tance of forty-five miles before bridle was pulled. Such, in fine, was the battle 
of Isly, which ended the campaign, and drew forth the treaty with Morocco. 
This convention, made with less than Punic faith, has been already broken with 
worse than Moorish infidelity. But at first the effects of it, and of the short 
but vigorous campaign which had produced it, were truly electrical. 'The terror 
of the French name was diffused beyond Mount Atlas, and penetrated even as 
far as the tropical deserts of Getulia ; and, indeed, in Morocco every French- 
man became, for a while, an object of awe and wonder ; so much so, that the 
correspondents of our English papers, despatched to glean for northern ears the 

iculars of events so startling, complained in lachrymose accents that an 
lish Consul was now not one half so great a man as a French—that the 
former’s commands were neglected where the wishes of the latter were antici- 
pated. Ah, well-a-day ! had they but seen a General Napier for one brief cam- 
ign, the Moors would then indeed have been able to conjecture to what lengths 
may be carried the energy and might of war. 
ut I here close my narrative of military events. Enough of that iron music ; 
another strain awaits the reader, if he care to pursue any further the bridle-path 


of my personal adventures. 


FLORA MACDONALD. 
THE HEROINE OF THE REBELLION OF 1745. 
BY CHARLES WHITEHEAD. 

It is now quite a hundred years since the disastrous issue of the battle of Cul- 
loden struck down the last ec of the young Chevalier, Prince Charles Ed- 
ward, and dispersed his adherents, never again to meet together, or to appear in 
arms in his cause. We have now arrived at the time when we can afford to do 
justice to the principle which prompted that bold adventure, and can _—_ un- 
eat our admiration of the heroic fidelity of many of his followers. It may be 
affirmed plainly in these days, without any fear of an imputation upon one’s loy- 
alty, that there never was a cause, brought to the arbitrament of battle and named 
rebellion, that had so much to plead in its defence as that which incited the ris- 
ings in behalf of the exiled Royal family of Stuart. It has often been a matter, 
of great surprise to us that no one had given the public a collective biography o 
the personages who took a leading part in the important and interesting events of] 
1715 and 1745. This historical want, however, has been recently supplied by 
Mrs. Thomson, in her Lives of the Jacobites. "When it is borne in mind that aj 
century has elapsed since these personages disappeared from the scenes, and 


» that men, reputed rebels, are seldom careful to preserve such documents, as, if} 


discovered, might prate of their whereabouts, or disclose their designs, the dili- 
labour and anxious research which a conscientious historian must exercise 
in the preparation of memoirs of the chief actors concerned, will be readily 


. Thomson, in the prosecution of her congenial task, has remitted no toil, 

all the materials that could possibly be 

collected ; and her preface is filled with adknowledgments of the valuable in- 

formation that has been tendered her by many of the descendants of the princi- 
y. 


_ But in no instance are the results of persevering inquiry more conspicuously 


shown than in the life of Flora Macdonald. In 1773, when Dr. Johnson, in com- 


with Boswell, visited “ our heroine ”—we use the phrase with a more than 
sense of its fitness—he listened to her recital with “placid attention,” 

“ All this should be written down.” Boswell, who had a quick ear! 

ions of this kind, having accustomed himself to «write down” the 


pany 


and 
for 


minutest trifles that tended to “bring out” his hero, “upon this hint spake ” 


It 1s not our purpose to do in our imperfect manner what Mrs. Thomson has 
accomplished so well; but it will be as well to give one or two evidences of Flo- 
ra’s character, which may confer an interest even if they do not reflect a lustre 
upon her portrait, But first we must avail ourselves of Mrs. Thomson's de- 
scription of this lady. 

‘Her disposition, notwithstanding all her subsequent display of courage, was 
extremely mild ; and her manners corresponded to her temper. Her complexion 
was fair, and her figure, small as it was, was well proportioned. In the more ad- 
vanced period of her life, Boswell, who with Dr. Johnson visited her, charac- 
terized her person and deportment as ‘ genteel.’ There was nothing unfeminine 
either in her form or in her manners, which could detract from the charm of her 
great natural vivacity, or give a tone of hardness to her strong good sense, her 
calm judgment, and power of decision. Her voice was sweet and low; the 
harsher accents of the Scottish tongue were not to be detected in her discourse ; 
and she spoke, as Bishop Forbes relates, ‘ English—or rather Scots—easily, and 
not at all through the Erse tone.’ In all the varied circumstances of her life, 
she manifested a perfect modesty and propriety of behaviour, coupled with that 
noble simplicity of character, which led her to regard with surprise the tributes 
which were afterwards paid to her conduct, and to express her conviction that 
os too much value was placed upon what she deemed merely an act of common 

umanity.” 

After the fatal battle of Culloden, Prince Charles Edward, having undergone 
many vicissitudes, privations, and dangers, landed in the Long Island, one of the 
Western Isles of Scotland ; and it was here that he was first brought in commu- 
nication with Flora Macdonald. This young lady was born in the Island of South 
Uist, and was the daughter of Macdonald of Milton. It does not appear that 
she had received a very liberal education ; but her early youth had been passed 
in the more cultivated Island of Skye, and her mind had been formed, not among 
the rude or uncultivated, but among those who appreciated letters ; and the in- 
fluence of such an advantage in elevating and strengthening the character must 
be taken into account in forming a due estimation of her heroic qualities. 

At the time of the Prince’s landing on the Long Island, Flora,.then on a mp 
to her step-brother, was calmly engagod in the couutiun diurnal duties of her 
sex and station; but she had adopted and cherished the heated Jacobite princi- 
ples of her countrymen, and was prep#ed to lend an ear to captain O'Neil, a 
gallant and devoted follower of the young Chevalier, who had made her ac- 
quaintance, and, it is said, paid his addresses to her. Charles Edward was then 
in his utmost need ; cruising along the shores of the Long Island, until pursued 
by French ships, he was obliged to land, happily for himself, on the Long Island 
of Benbecula, between North and South Uist. Here he parted with all his fol- 
lowers except O'Neil, and took refuge in a shealing, or hut, belonging to Angus 
Macdonald, the brother of his future deliverer. 


It was in this extremity, when Charles Edward was hemmed in and almost 
hunted down by the English militia, a large sum being set upon his head, with 
the chance of death to any that harboured him, (and the king showed little 
mercy to the “rebels,” or those who assisted in their escape,) that O'Neil pro- 

sed to her, to take the Prince with her to Skye, disguised in woman’s clothes. 

is proposition appeared to Flora so “fantastical and dangerous,” that she 
positively declined it. “A Macdonald, a Macleod, a Campbell militia were,” 
she observed, “in South Uist in quest of the Prince; a guard was posted at 
every ferry; every boat was seized; no person could leave the Long Island 
without a passport ; and the channel between Uist and Skye was covered with 
ships of war.” O'Neil then told her, he had brought a friend to see her. «Is 
it the Prince *” she inquired in some agitation. O'Neil took her hand and brought 
her into the shealing. Here the sight of the Prince, exhausted, emaciated, and 
squalid, so touched her heart that her firmness yielded, or rather the sense of 
the dangers to be overcome in this adventure vanished from her thoughts ; and 
being reminded of the honour and immortal fame which would redound from so 
glorious an action, and assured by the Prince tl.at he should ever retain a — 
recollection of “so conspicuous a service,” she consented, telling O'Neil he 
should hear from her on the following day. 

On leaving the Prince, Flora was arrested by one of the militia, and made 


f||prisoner for the night; but on the next morning was enlarged by the Captain 


who was her step-father, who, unconscious of the serious deceit she was about 
to practice upon him, granted her a passport for herself, her servant, “and one 
Betty Burke, an Irishwoman, whom her step-father, Macdonald of Armidale, 
very innocently recommended to his wife as an excellent spinster ; that worthy 
house-wife having much lint to spin. It was late in the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day before F lan could despatch a message telling her friends that « all was 


well.” 


On obtaining her liberty, Flora went to Ormaclade, where Lady Clanronald 
resided, a lady as deeply imbued with Jacobite principles as herself, and in whom 
she found an enthusiastic co-operator. Here she remained for several days, 
making arrangements for the complete disguise of the Prince. 

Meanwhile, the Prince and O'Neil, having received the me e that “all was 
well,” prepared to reach the appointed place of meeting with Flora, which was 
Rossinish, in Benbecula, whence she was to conduct the Prince to Skye. This 
he at length effected safely, and almost miraculously. Near him was a 


of fifty men; the island was filled with militia, and the secret of his being ¢here 
was known to many of the r Islanders, whose sense of honour, however, was 


Flora, and got from her the narration a second time, which, no doubt, he 


so true and native, that they never thought of betraying him. Here is the 
meeting. 

Flora and Lady Clanronald «entered a hut, where they found this anfortunate 
descendant of an ill-fated race, preparing his own dinner. It consisted of the 


heart, liver, and kidneys of a sheep, which he was turning upon a wooden spit. 
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The compassion of the ladies was 
them avon to his humble repast, moralized on his fate. He observed, that’ 
all « Kings” would be benefitted by such an ordeal as that which he had endured. 
His philosophy was seasoned by the hope of obtaining what he ever desired, — 
the hereditary monarchy which he believed to be his birthright. He observed, 
that the wretched to-day, may be happy to-morrow. At the dinner, Flora Mac- 
donald sat on the right hand of the Prince, and Lady Clanronald on the left.” 
We must now tell how the Prince assumed his female —. what jokes were! 
passed upon the costume of “ Betty Burke,” in spite of the imminence of their) 
situation, and how after many hair-breadth — and extreme perils, Flora) 
effected the escape of the Prince to France. e give the parting. ‘He then’ 
turned to Flora Macdonald: ‘I believe Madam,’ he said, ‘that Towe you a 
crown of borrowed money.’ She answered in her literal and simple manner, ‘ It 
was only half acrown.’ This sum the Prince paid her. He then saluted her, | 
and said, ‘ Notwithstanding all that has happened, | hope, Madam, we shall) 
mect in St. James’s yet.’ In this calm, and apparently laconic manner, he bade’ 
Flora Macdonald adieu. But though fate did not permit Charles to testify his) 
gratitude at St. James’s, he is said never to have mentioned without a deep sense 
of his obligations the name of his young protectress.” 
The following stanza from “ ‘The lament of Flora Macdonald,” is a true utter- 
, ance of the sentiments she carried with her to the grave, with the passion of 
which, although not with the politics, everybody must sympathise. 
“ The target is torn from the arms of the just, 
The helmet is cleft on the brow of the brave, 
The claymore for ever in darkness must rust, 
But red is the sword of the stranger and slave ; 
The hoof of the horse, and the foot of the proud, 
Have trod o’er the plumes of the bonnet o’ blue ; 
Why slept the red bolt in the breast of the cloud, 
When tyranny revell’d in blood of the true? 
Farewell, my young hero, the gallant and good, 
The crown of thy father is torn from thy brow !” 
THE IRISH SURGEON AND GEN. SEGASTEBELZA. 
Everarp Crrve.—You've the advantage of me, Bibulus, in having “ waltzed 
in sunny Spain.” How go on your old friends there? Are your Senoras and 
your Dons as thriving as ever? You gave usa lesson in Spanish geography 
when we last met. We're ready for another, with a story attached to it, as the 
Description used to be to the Map at Eton. 
geography ! now abo 
geography in some parts of the country. It nearly cost a friend of mine his life 
in °35, because Don Carlos’s General Segastebelza and his staff and chaplam 
were bad he. ds at tracing the map of Ireland. 
TraveLzinc Bacuetor.—Let us hear the story. I should have thought that 


the supposed affinity between the Iberians and Hibernians would have made Ire-|_ 


land better known out there. 

Wniskey-lainker.—I'll tell you how much some of his countrymen knew 
about Irish geography. I wish that my old friend Doctor Peter Kearney was 
alive and amongst us to-night, to tell us his own tale, for he could tell it, and a 
thousand more like it, in style—so droll, so ready, and so natural! Poor fel- 
low! About the time I was speaking of he was stopping at Pau, im the Hautes 

s. He had heard that Don Carlos’s troops were badly off for a medical 
staff, “so who knows,” says Peter to himself, “but 1 might be appointed sur- 
— to his Majesty ; and wouldn't it be a great day for ould Ireland 
when I dated my bulletins from Durango!” On this hint the Doctor acted, and 
left the pleasant banks of the Adour for the Bidassoa. He arrived at Bayonne 
on a fine afternoon in autumn, and, havi 
the night was so fine, to cross over in the moonlight. He did not think it ne- 

to consult the British Consul or any other authority about his excursion, 
not even the Carlist agent at the Hotel St. Etienne, who might have given hun 


a slip of paper or the password, which would have carried him safe to head-), 


quarters. 
which he never once dreamt of ; but marched into the Carlist territory from the 
French border, as bold and careless as if he was walking from Kilkenny to Bally- 


ragget. His baggage consisted of a knapsack and a stick. His knapsack con-|| 
tained 


a shirt, a razor, a case of instruments, and a small volume which I need) 


not stop to particularize. He carried also with him a decent-sized silver watch 
for company’s sake, as well as to time himself on his journey, and a small fist- 
full of dollars ix his breeches pocket—just enough to swear by that he did not 
enter the Dor’s territories a pauper. And so he went on, — and solilo- 
quizing, and knocking the heads off all the thistles and poppies by the road side 
with his stick, like Tarquin. «* Whoo! whoo!” says he, as he mowed off the 
tops of a large bunch ; « what slashing wounds the dragoons would give if the 
foot-soldiers would only wait for them ; but no matter, there must be murdering 
fine practice in the regard of gun-shot wounds for all that. ‘They're blazing 
away at cach other, I hear, from morn tillnight.” At that moment a ball whistled 
across the Doctor; and, before he could bless himself, there came another. He 


turned round and round, looking about him on all sides, and feeling hunself to 


try was he shot, till he saw at last about half a dozen fellows running towards 
him, and shouting at the top of their voices. 
ruffian in advance of the rest, had his musket “en couche,” as if he was gomg 
to throw a third dose at the Doctor. 

“ Blood an’ ouns! shoot ‘aisy,’ you blackguard! Do you take me fora wild 
bear, or an Orangeman, that you point the spout of your piece at me like that !” 
Peter cried out, spitting in his fist, and flourishing his bit of timber; and he 
danced round to keep stout front to the enemy on all sides... He found out in an 
instant, however, that peace at any price was his best policy for the present; 
for they were in on him before he could cut three flourishes, or repeat Faugh-a- 
ballagh! « Their toothpicks,” said he, « would have been rammaging for each 
other in the inside of me, if I hadn't lowered the point of my weapon, and sur- 
rendered at discretion.” 

« The top of ‘he moonlight to you, gentlemen,” says he taking off his hat to 


’Faith it’s little they know about), 


taken a few hours’ rest, he determined,|| 


t would have been common sense, and all that sort of thing, ‘ 


They were all armed, and one}, 


—— 


sed by the sight «hes Charles, she bade! lehoes. . Shoss weeny at the best of times, a great luxury in the Carlist army, 


and Peter's fitted the corporal of the party as if they had been bespoken fer 
hin. “ Anda!” (march on) at last cried this fellow, and they drove him before 
them at the poimt of their bayonets over the hard mountain road. When they 
fancied that he was not moving fast enough they poked fun at him behind with 
their bayonets, and roared with the laughing when he put his hand behind to feel 
for the compound fractures. Peter was fat, and not far from forty ; and, as he 
said hunself, they thought it wouldn’t be good for his corns or his constitution to 
let him go slowly over the stones. In this way they rowl’d him along until the 
entered a village which he guessed was head-quarters, from the number of sol- 
diers he saw moving about, and a group of officers lounging and smoking at the 
entrance of the street. The word went before him that he was a Christino spy, 
‘and in a very few minutes he was lodged im a “ posada,” under a strong guard 
for the night. 

| Next morning the doctor was marched before a board of officers in the open 
air, in the porch of the village church. And at the head of the table sat Segas- 
'tebelza, Am was killed in action about a year afterwards in the battle of the 
Ametzegana, near San Sebastian. There was not a syllable of Peter's four 
languages amongst them, so the trial went all one way. It was short, sharp, 
jand decisive ; and one trifling circumstance was enough to turn things in this 
direction. Segastebelza took a great fancy to the Doctor's watch, which the 
corporal, in a soft moment of drunkenness, gave to the general the night before, 
with the hope of being made a sergeant. His Excellency put it to his ear several 
times, and kept fiddling and fidgetting with the works during the short time the 
‘trial lasted. At last he put it into the breast of his surtout, and buttoned it up 
snug. He then lit another cigar, and sentenced the prisoner to be shot next 
evening at sunset. He generously ordered him rations and wine “ ad libitum,” 
‘and a father confessor. 

| It was late that night when the holy man called at the “ posada:” there he 
\found Peter resigned, and smoking a cigar quite comfortably with a large mea- 
jsure of * val de penas” before him. The conversation that followed was carried 
ion in Latin, not of the most Augustan description, for Peter left school to turn 
‘up his shirt-sleeves in his father’s surgery at fourteen, and the good padre en- 
tertained a scrupulous contempt for the profane literature of the ancients. How- 
ever, they managed to understand each other very well for all that. The padre 
‘was soon satisfied that Peter was not a spy. He was delighted to find that he 
lwas an Irishman, for he remembered with affection some of his old friends in the 
‘Irish College at Salamanca ; and, better than all in the good-natured old man’s 
jlove and estimation, the Doctor declared himself a Catholic, and small blame to 
\him, poor fellow ! 

| “Write, write, my son,” said he; and Peter wrote the following declara- 
tion. 

| «Ego sum verus Hibernicus, Doctor Medicine», Socius Collegii Chirurgorum 
‘Dublimensium ; bonus Catholicus Romanus, et “ nullus speculator,” quod juro 
Sanctum Patricium, Principem omnium Apostolorum 

The friar took his little document and his leave for the night, saying + Be of 
\good cheer, my son, and hope for the best in the morning.” 

Early next day he returned, and told Peter that Segastebelza was incredulous 


jjon the point of his being a good Catholic, and required some stronger proof of 


ithe fact than his boasting of it. 
| “Sure, he’d believe me to be a freemason or a carbonero if I tipped him the 
jsigns ; and wouldn't he believe me to be a good catholic if | can bless myself, 
jand go through the serving of mass without staggering t” 
&. If he wouldn't he ought,” said the kind-hearted old man ; so he rolled his 
pores k about him, and trotted back with this new feature of the case to Segas- 
jtebelza. 
“Well, reverendissime ! what does he say to that?” said Peter, when the 
friar came back. 

He shook his head in fear and doubt, and looked as if all were lost. 

“ Mle dicit, sua Excellentia, quod scis plus quam debes' His Excellency 
says that you know more than you ought ; and he added this, too, that you know 
the Khoran perhaps, as well as the serving of mass, and care just as much about 


R “Oh, the bloody-minded villain!” exclaimed Peter; “he’s bent on my mur- 
er.” 

“ Valde timeo, rationem habes. 
ithe friar; “but have you no relic, no rosary—have you nothing catho 
stantial besides the mere palabras to prove your case, about you !” 
“The Lord be praised!” says Peter, “ He is, and always was, merciful to me, 
though it’s little I deserve his bounty, I own; for I have not often troubled this 
blessed little book since the morning my poor mother put it into my pocket, leaving 
Ireland, with her blessing, and thirty shilling Bank of Ireland notes, which she 
iput here and there, along with a little fistful of shamrocks, for luck. The notes 
are all spent, and the shamrocks are all drowned ; but here's the darling duedeci- 
mo that has stuck to me through all my meanderings! If the rascals thought it 
worth a brass farthing, I might be whistling for it now. 1 asked for a bit of pa- 
jper last night to light my cigar, and it was my own blessed little « Vade-Mecum, 
wae of my knapsack, they gave me back todo that same with—bad luck to 
them !” 

The friar seized the missal with joy, and examined it for sometime. Findi 
\that it contained several holy pictures, he expressed himself greatly delighted: 
jand started off with it to Segastebelza. Back he came again with it, however, 
more downcast than before, and his head shook more mournfully than ever. 

Quid-est— et qousque tandem What the devil’s the matter now!” 

ys Peter. 

* Conclamatum est! my son,” answered the poor old man, and the tears abso- 
wr | ran down his face. 

“It’s only joking you are, you funny ould man,” says Peter, unwilling to be- 
lieve bad news too suddenly ; and then he shouted out, “ Estne omme supra, vel 
omne trans sinistrum '—Is it all up, or all over the left?” 

The friar pointed to the first page. “‘The-general says that the book is an 


I'm afraid your right in that vy wel said 
ically sub- 


jimposture, and that the roguery of it can be read on the very title-page.” 


them, ‘‘Ihope y u've had pleasant sport in the hills this fine evening ; I'm re- 
markably fond of che diversion myself, but I scorn the idea of shooting without 
a licence.” 

They all shook their heads, to signify that he was talking Sanscrit, and began, 
all together, to ask him who he was, and what he was, and where he came from, 
and where he was going to, and if he could give the word, and a hundred ques- 
tions of the kind, which he could not answer satisfactorily, because he did not 
know a word of Spanish or Basque. Peter knew a little Latin and less French, 
but he found the Carlist picquet-guard were as ignorant of them as they were 
of English and Irish. He discoursed and damned 


May the divil run away with his schoolmaster,” roared Peter ; “ why doesn’t 
he deny the ‘Trinity when he’s in the humour of doubting! Where's the im- 
posture I'd like to know?” 

Where is Srerzoryre 
* Is it Where 's Stergotyrs !” says Peter, half distracted, and not knowing 
what to make of the question. 
The town of Stereotype,” said the friar. 
«QO! the town of Srerrotyrs,” said Peter, breathing very freely ; and as he 


said the words he gave the friar a familiar poke of his fore-finger almost below 
the belt. 


« Don’t keep laughing and coughing that way,” said his reverence, getting 


> 
their philology. They then proceeded to deliver him of psack and his 
watch, and 


and to his astonishment and disgust, stripped him of his!langry ; “tell me w, 


itis?” 
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«’*Pon my sow! I don’t know,” said Peter. 
«We have looked out for it on the map of Ireland ; we can find Shanagoorden, 


= 


\ltematically founded upon principles which we systematically reject,—some of 
them not unworthy of our re-consideration, but leading to remarkable anoma- 


Skibbereen, and Stonybatter, Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, and ahundred places lies and inconsistencies among themselves. 
beginning with S, but we can’t find Stereotype. ‘e can’t find it on the map of Of these self-inconsistencies, the most striking is the tenderness of Bavarian 
re 


and, and there is not a single word of it in the geography which was pub- 
lished by the great Martinez Del Bosh, at Valladolid, and he knew more about 
the earth than Ptolemy himself.” 


| law for human life, and its reckless and wasteful dealing with human feeling and 
‘human freedom :—its reluctance to apply the highest penalty in its code evento 


||the guilty, and its lavish application of a torture nearly intolerable to men who 


“ Go back with my compliments to the council of war,” says Peter, “ and bid’ may possibly be innocent. ‘The existence at all of such a penalty as death in 
them to look out for Belfast, in the North of Ireland ; and tell the scoundrels’ |the code, so ingeniously and elaborately fenced in as to make it nearly unap- 


that the word stereotype, which is under it at the foot of the page, does not sig- 
nify a town in Connaught, Leinster, Ulster, Munster, or the county Meath, but 


simply in regard of the work that it’s plenty and « chape,” and that there’s more | 


where that came from !” | 

The old man went back in finer spirits than ever with what proved an “ eclair-. 
cissement” at last, and brought Peter back the joyful news of his emancipe- 
tion. 

« What did they say about Belfast?” said the Doctor. “ Belfast is a fine 
place, holy father ; | wish we both were there now, and neither of us would be 
anxious to come back to this blackguard spot.” 

« Martinez del Bosh writes that Belfast is a place where people get out of a 
boat,” answered the friar, “ that it is famous for heretics and whiskey, a fiery ob- 
noxious drink, very much indulged in by all ranks of the Irish population, whom 
it renders poor and pugnacious, because it is distilled chiefly from black turf.” | 

“ He ought to have thrown in potatoes and other fire-works,” said the doctor ; 
and he proceeded, seeing that his life was so far safe to ask about the probabili-. 
ty of recovering his watch and dollars. 

« Don’t think of them, my son,” said the friar. 

« Is it my ‘ suum cuique’—my little property '” roared Peter. 

“ Take it easy,” whispered the old man, “unless your life, that’s now your 
own, is of less consequence.” 

“ Murder in Irish ! Is it to be robbed coolly and quietly of all Thad in the 
world, and my beautiful stick '”’ j 

Your what '” 

“ Meum baculum ; shillelianum splendidum—shilelagh that never missed. 

” 

« Well, it would be hard to lose your pilgrim staff,” said the friar, “ especial- 
ly if it has been consecrated-—” 

“ On the skulls of the tithe proctors in Tipperary, and by our own foster- 
brother,” said Peter. 

“ Very well, my son ; be comforted ; I'll enquire after it, and send it to you, 
to Bayonne by the first contrabandisto that crosses the border.” 

« And my other valuables? | suppose I’m not to ask the black villain for 
them, at all at all.” 

“ His Excellency is at mass, my son. It would be death to disturb him at 
his devotions, and,” said the old man confidentially in Peter's ear, « I can’t an- 
swer for your life if you stay two hours longer. ‘ Scinde et curre !’—cut and) 
run !” 

The Doctor took his reverend friend’s hint, which he felt to be a useful one 
and honestly given. He had no ambition to be stereotyped in Spain, so he 
trudged back, barefooted as he was, and without a dollar in his pocket, across the 
French border. 


GERMAN CRIMINAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

Narrative or Kemarkaste Criminat Triaus.—Translated from the Ger- 

man of Anselm Ritter von Feuerback. By Lady Duff Gordon, Murray. 
The original work of Anselm von Feuerbach, from which this volume con- 
tains a selection of cases, is of great reputation throughout Germany. Himself 
of high eminence in his own country (Bavaria), of whose penal code he is the 
framer,—president, for years, of its highest criminal court,—and a writer of un- 
disputed authority on its criminal jurisprudence,—his public life had fulfilled 
most of the conditions calculated to attract notice to this his final work. But, 
atly enhancing the authority of these, came the mental character of the man. 
ing, in his progress to the supreme honours of his profession, by the office 
of «« Untersuchungs Richter,” or examining judge, a mind of extraordinary natural 
acuteness and penetration was exercised in the appreciation of circumstances, 
and the chase of human motives through all the intricacies amid which it hides,’ 
as probably only the mind of a German “ Untersuchungs Richter” can. ‘To 
look below the act for the principle, and behind the mask for the man, became 
the habit of his life. As the practised husbandman, whose interest has made 
him a watcher of the heavens, sees indications of the tempest where, to the eye 
of the careless or unexperienced observer, all seems clear,—or reads in the 
“cloud no bigger than a man’s hand” a pregnant cause and a stormy conse- 
quence,—so, facts and circumstances slight and inexpressive to the common 
apprehension projected on his clear and accustomed mind the shadow of a 
crime ‘To his detective faculty, « trifles light as air” became “ confirmation 
strong” almost as the confession which ultimately confirmed them for 
others. On his prepared intellect guilt recorded its outlines the finest and most 
minute, as on a Daguerreotype. Like the secrets written with “ sympathetic 
ink,” the hidden characters of offence came out in the heat of his inquiry.—Nor 
was the analytic power with which he reasoned on the indication less remarka- 
ble. The clue of which he once got hold he followed through all its course, 
however tortuous and labyrinthine. As in the case of the sensitive and well- 
trained hound, the fine natural instinct of the man, heightened by the teaching 
of his craft, followed surely on a scent insensible to others. One of his Crimi- 
nal Instructions forms a curious study. Let him only strike upon a stream, 
however narrow, of evidence, and it was down at once in his map,—and him- 
self away, beating about unknown grounds in search of springs to feed it. 
Wherever a fact or a suspicion welled up, in his inquiry, he led it carefully in 
the same direction. The merest drop had its value in this system of accumula- 
tion ; and the first slender thread of inference gradually swelled, under his con- 
duct, into an overwhelming tide of proof which finally swept away denial or de- 
fence in its irresistible current. The system of Bavarian criminal instructions 
administered by a genius like Feuerbach’s resembles nothing so much, in some 
of its instances, as the complicated web of merest filaments which the spider 
weaves to ensnare its victims. In others, the guilty object of the law’s sus- 
picion reminds us of the prisoner in the tale, who saw the walls of his dungeon 
daily contract around him, and watched with a species of fascination the gradu- 
ally diminishing space within which he was to be crushed at last. A psycholo- 
ist of this class bespoke, by the mere announcement, great curiosity for a work’ 
m which he incorporated ns philosophy ; and the popular interest of such nar- 
ratives themselves, apart from the psychology, enhanced the feeling among his 
countrymen. ‘To Englishmen, the book has yet another quality of attraction; 
as exponent of a state of criminal law so widely differing from our own—sys- 


iproachable, is, itself, a species of inconsistency ; and it is a still more ingenious 
result that, out of this very system of defences spring the minor encroachments 
as 2 consequence,—that this regard for the prisoner’s life is made to necessitate 
land justify the system by which he is tortured.—In the first place, according to 
the common law of Germany, the proof of a murderhaving been committed must 
ibe confirmed by the confession of the murderer, before sentence of death can 
follow. ‘Then, of the witnesses who might be called to give this proof there is 
‘a certain category—not greatly differing from those disqualified by the English 
\law—who are deemed incompetent ; and another classed as suspicious witnes- 
jses, the value of whose testimony would with us be left to the appreciating of 
juries, but is in Bavaria expressed by a mathematical figure. ‘The evidence of 
‘two sufficient witnesses, as to facts which they have seen with their own eyes, 
lis taken as proof—that of one witness as half proof. The testimony of two 
jsuspicious witnesses, if agreeing, if equal to that of one sufficient witness. Thus 
one sufficient witness confirmed by two suspicious ones, or four suspicious wit- 
inesses agreeing among themselves, make proof. 

When the evidence, according to this rule, amounts to proof on each side, the 
accused is to have the benefit of the equilibrium. ‘The whole process of valua- 
tion is mathematical—a striking out, as it were, of co-efficients on either side. 
So, if there be two sufficient witnesses for the accusation, and two suspicious 
ones for the defence, the two latter neutralize one of the former— leaving one, or 
half-proof, on the side of the charge. One competent witness and two suspicious 
ones would have neutralized each other; while the testimony of three compe- 


‘tent, opposed by two suspicious, witnesses, would have remained full proof in 
‘spite of the latter. Circumstantial evidence amounts to proof when all the facts 


are fully proved by witnesses, and cannot be reasonably accounted for except on 
the supposition of the prisoner's guilt. If any other explanation be possible, the 
evidence is deemed imperfect; yet when the circumstantial evidence is com- 
plete, the conviction of the prisoner, in cases of capital offence, is not necessari- 
ly followed by sentence of death—not, as Lady Duff Gordon states, “ unless he 
confesses his crime,’’ but—even where his own confession is added. For this 
correction, we will refer Lady Duff Gordon to the case of Riembaur—one of 
the most extraordinary related in her own volume. An essential part of the proof 
in cases of murder, m Bavaria, is the “ That-bestand,” or “corpus delicti ;” 
without which all other evidence, however cumulative, is inferential and incom- 
plete. Here, the body, —answering the description of the murdered woman as 
given by the witnesses,—found on the spot where they deposed that it had been 


‘\buried—was identified by the subsequent confession of the murderer himself ; 


yet the independent proof of the « ‘That-bestand ” was imperfect. On the skele- 
ton, which had lain six years in the damp earth, the marks of violence were no 
longer to be traced ; and so, the body did not contain, in itself and apart from all 
other testimony, the proof of amurder. ‘Chere was nothing to show that the subject 
there lying might not have died a natural death, save the extraneous evidence 
of proved circumstance — which was clear and overwhelming enough for anything 
short of a technical rule like this. And therefore, m the case of this notorious 
murderer, where the facts had been proved and the confession made, the penalty 
incurred was only imprisonment for life. ‘There would seem, it is true, from 
Feuerbach’s text, to be some sort of qualification to the absolute character of 
this prescription ; but the language is uncertain--and we are unable to decide, 
from it, whether, in the reasons assigned for the leniency of Riembauer’s sen- 
tence, the second is given as an additional one or only as a necessary part of the 
first. 

It is obvious that, in this system, the confession of the prisoner becomes an 
important object of all the proceedings ; and the means taken to obtain it con- 
stitute that species of prolonged inquisitorial tortere to which we have alluded, 
as not only offering a strange contrast with other principles of the same code, but 
directly at variance with the theory of law as interpreted by ourselves. But the 
striking varieties between the German reading and our own existin every feature 
of the process. We are met by some of these at the very outset.—In England, 
the most absurd precautions are taken to prevent a prisoner from criminating 
himself. ‘The truth of the matter being, it may be presumed, what is wanted, 
his mouth is yet forcibly stopped whenever there seems any chance of arriving 
at the truth by his means. In Bavaria, the whole of the case is endeavoured to 
be extorted from the prisoner himself.—In England, a trial is fixed as to time, 
final as to issue, and surrounded by technicalities, many of which seem contrived 
to give the prisoner a chance for escape or furnish a game of skill for the special 
pleaders. In Bavaria, the proceeding is restricted by no forms, limited by no 
lapse of years (Riembauer’s lasted upwards of five,) defeasible by no failure of 
proof. Kiembauer remamed in prison till he confessed, underwent upwards of 
100 examinations, and furnished the “ materiel for forty-two folio volumés of 
report.—In England, a man is tried only for the act charged and by the evidence 
relating to it. All testimony is rejected but what is strictly relevant, and the 
prisoner is in danger only within terms of the mdictment. In Bavaria, a man is 
tried for the crime of to-day by the eviderice of all his life. Facts collateral and 
facts antecedent are sought out, to furnish moral inference. The probabilities 
for or agamst his innocence are calculated by figures out of the case. Episodes 
grow from the main question—are tried with the same formalities—and the con- 
clusions brought to bear upon the leading issue.—The process as regards the 
prisoner is as follows. 

So soon as a ground for suspicion is laid against an individual, he is secluded 
in prison, that the “ Untersuchungs Richter’ may satisfy himselfin his own way. 
When we say in his own way, we do not mean it to be understood that the pro- 
ceedings of the judge are not governed by rules,—but that those rules them- 
selves vive the latitude which the words convey. ‘Till the year 1806, the tor- 
ture was, at this point, applied in its physical shape; and Feuerbach, to whose 
humane and enlightened exertions its abolition is due, declares that the judges 
of the old school could never forgive him for having put an end to “so simple, 
expeditious, and easy a mode of obtaining evidence.” They contrived, however, 
‘as we have hinted, to replace it by a species of moral torture nearly as bad, and 
quite as unreasonable. The «Untersuchungs Richter”’— at once prosecutor 
and judge—first proceeds to trace back the prisoner's life to his cradle ; and ex- 
amines witnesses as to his character and disposition, as proofs of tendency. 

Jontent with scattered and general notices for the earlier years of the inquiry, 
every word and deed uttered or done becomes of significance as the scene og 
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the supposed crime is approached. On all or any of these points the prisoner 
is himself examined, to wring from him a contradiction or a falsehood :— 
“He is questioned says Lady Duff Gordon, in her preface by the examining 
nde, in the presence only of a notary employed to take down his replies. 
e judge begins by exhorting him to tell the truth, hinting that a full confes- 
sion may soften his punishment. He then asks him whether he knows why he 


has been arrested ; and if the prisoner affects ignorance or gives a false reason, | | t Feu 
he is again admonished. Should he persist in his assertion the judge closes the psychological acumen, we cannot hope to give our readers a notion im anything 


examination for thatday. Atthe next examination, he reminds the prisoner of ‘like the space which we can devote to the purpose. This branch of the subject 
the duty of truth and of the danger of persisting in falsehood ; and then begins a) /results so manifestly from the entirety of the case—is so inwoven with its com- 
series of questions calculated to entrap him into admissions inconsistent with inno- pleated incidents —has such a microscopic power over Its minutest details—that 
cence. If, on the other hand, the prisoner states the true cause of his arrest, he Is| no considerable abridgement can render its analytic action. The philosophy of 
called upon to tell all he knows of the matter. His statement is written down ;//the matter is especially that part of the whole for which the reader must be re- 
and the judge afterwards questions him upon every circumstance of his story, im-|'ferred to the original work of the German,—or to the selected cases for which 
portant or trifling,—taking care that he shall not, if it can be avoided, perceive! the English public are here indebted to Lady Gordon. All we can do, in the way 
which questions are important, and that no time be allowed him to consider his | of illustration, will be to present them with some example of the dramatic inci- 
replies. During the inquiry, the prisoner is kept in ignorance of the charge) deuts which are its frame,—themselves sufficiently picturesque, and necessarily 
against him ; and any endeavour on his part to gain information on the subject] |reflecting something of the informing spirit on their mere outward forms. Even 
is an offence in law. He is not allowed to see a copy of his own evidence or of| of these, the more striking are prohibited to us by their length —That of Reim- 
that of the witnesses. But when the judge has failed to obtain a confession, the! bauer, so often alluded to, we must reject for this reason—and because it has 
campo is unexpectedly confronted with one or more of the witnesses against |already been more than once brought before the public, and is familiar, probably, 
im, or with an accomplice, if there be one, in the hope of surprising him into alto many of our readers.—One only case—that of the goldsmith, Christopher 
confession. Should the prisoner refuse to answer, he is put on a diet of bread | Rupprecht—is reported in this volume, wherein all the skill of German police 
and water. In cases of murder, the accused is led to the spot where the crime} )was at fault, and the trail irrecoverably lost —The case of John Paul Forster, 
was committed ; and the bleeding corpse, or it may be, the mould. ring remains! who escaped capital punishment in spite of evidence which would have satisfied 
are suddenly shown to him. Feuerbach remarks, that in cases of infanticide jal] the demands of English law, because no confession could be extorted from 
this expedient has never been known to fail; but itis manifest that such terrors!/him, is remarkable for the curious moral constitution of the man and Feuerbach’s 
can have little or no effect on hardened and resolute criminals.” | analytica! exhibition of it. ‘There are few more singular narratives in the volume 
Meanwhile, all communication from without is disallowed ; all witnesses ago | {tinea that of James Thalreuter, the pretended prince ; who contrived, in that 
examined in the prisoner's absence, and their depositions concealed from his! /assumed character, by a long series of fictions and devices (curious in themselves 
knowledge. ‘The judge is directed by the code to be careful that the questions! but far more curious in their success where detection seemed daily imminent), 
shall not lead the prisoner to suspect the amount or direction of the evidence ‘to maintain the confidence, and squander the means, of a worthy couple, the 
against him. Irrelevant questions are, therefore, to be mixed with those which are} Baron and Baroness Stromwaller, at Landshut, till he had completed their ruin. 
relevant, and unimportant facts with those which are important,—so that he may| —The story of the Kleinschrot family is of deep interest—full of the materials 
not know whether the answer which he is giving is material or not. And these/ of tragedy,—putting into action the same dramatic springs that moved the ca- 
examinations are to be repeated again and again, with a view to detecting a die tastrophe of the Cenci ; but it has been brought before the English public by 
crepancy in the answers—till the prisoner is driven nearly mad by iteration! the “ Edinburgh Review,” in the notice on the Bavarian Code to which we have 
His countenance is to be watched as carefully as his words,—the pulses of his;|already alluded —Anna Maria Zwanziger is a German Brinvilliers :—and the 
anxiety counted by the stop-watch, the weakness of nerves weighed in the bal-| case of Andrew Bichel, the woman-murderer, for the sake of the victims’ clothes, 
ances, the quality of his endurance estimated by the philosophy, of an examining) reminds us of the terrible disclosures which connected systematic murder with 
jndee. The « Untersachungs Richter” is a moral stethoscopist,—sounding the} trivial motive amongst ourselves in the time of the Burkes —Such specimens of 
iving and trembling thing before him all over, for a diseased motive. All the! the book as we can offer must, however, be deferred for a second notice. 
par sar of the prisoner's heart are re-opened, to find the quality of the blood | - 
—the fading inscriptions of his memory restored, in search of an illustrative | s 
word. Shocks che administered to his nerves, to extort the sudden cry of guilt, NELSON’S DISPATCH ES.—VOL. VI. 
—confrontations and devices of all kinds managed to surprise the wakeful con-| Tur Disraterks anv Lerrers ov V ick-ADMIRAL Viscount Netson. 
science—everything, in fact, done which may make him voluntarily, or ignorant-| With Notes by Sir N. H. Nicolas, G-C.M.G. Vol. VI. Colburn. 
ly, or unwarily, his own accuser —Let us jtake, from Lady Gordon's text, one!} We left Nelson, at the close of our last notice, watching Toulon, for the 
of the more dramatic class of incidents in this system of inquisition—as it was; coming out of the French fleet, — borne up by the prospect of approaching bat- 
employed in the same case of Riembauer :-— litle, but worn out by incessant service, and longing for repose. But rest on this 
“ As Riembauer could not be moved by admonition, exhortation, argument,|/side the grave was not written in the destiny of Nelson. Though the present 
or evidences, the judge attempted to find a way to his conscience through his|!volame—embracing the period from May, 1804, to July, 1805—includes no 
imagination. ‘The trial had now lasted two whole years ; when the yodge ap-|\great event, there Is no part of all Nelson's many services involving more of 
pointed All Souls’ Day, in 1815, the eighth anniversary of the murder, for a new! that wear and tear beneath which his delicate organization was gradually givi 
examination, the eighty-eighth in number. It commenced at 4 P. M. ; and was way,—and none that has contributed more substantially to that Seluicdenal 
intended to convince him, by the overwhelming nfass of evidence collected agaiust||glory which has lifted him above all naval commanders. Amid all its business 
him, of the inutility of further denial, and to work upon his feelings more power-| details, the volume, however, reads sadly, like the latter scenes which are bring- 
fully than usual, by admonition and appeal to his recollections. But he remain-|/ing us towards the catastrophe of a tragedy. All through its pages we feel 
ed unmoved as ever. At midnight, the judge, after addressing the accused in| that we are come into the shadow of an approaching calamity. Much of this 
most moving language, suddenly raised a clotii, under which lay a skull upon a! /sensation, no doubt, belongs to our knowledge of the event; but the tragic in- 
black cushion. This,’ said the judge, ‘ is the skull of Anna Eichstadter, which! dications would have given the tone even to an unprepared reader. Somethi 
you may easily recognise by the beautiful teeth.’ Riembauer started from his| of the regret from which England has scarcely yet recovered for the fall of her 
seat, stared wildly at the judge ; then smiled in his usual manner, and stepped! /hero in the hour of his triumph passes away before the perusal of these docu- 
aside to avoid looking straight into the empty sockets of the eyes,—but quickly ments ; because it seems certain that Nelson could not have long survived, even 
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—and he yields, in the hope of propitiating him.”—Four of these five reasons, 
it will be seen, spring out of the terrors of the system. It answers its purpose, 
ithen, as contrived for the detection of guilt. But, as with the physical torture 
of old, do the innocent never come under its question? In any case, we per- 
‘sist in saying that it is dangerous tilting with the conscienee,—and, in our Eng- 
lish apprehension, an unfair use of the weapon of the law. 

Of the feature which gives its greatest interest to the work of Feuerbach, its 


recovered himself, and said, pointing to the skull, ‘Could this skull speak, it), 
would say, ** Riembauer was my friend, not my murderer !"” He added, + 1! 
am calm, and can breathe freely, but | am pained by bemg exposed to such) 
scenes, and by the charge brought against me. ‘To-morrow’ (for Riembauer) 
still asserted that the murder took place on the 3rd November) + is the anniver- 
sary of the day on which, some years ago, at my return from Pirkwang, | found! 
the whole body lying dead in my room, as I now find this skull. As a eitizen I) 
ever stand in need of the king’s mercy, but not as a criminal.”, When the report! 
had been read and signed, the judge again led him up to the skull ; which he/ 
held before his eyes while he exhorted him to confess. Kiembauer betrayed 
some emotion ; but, with his usual hypocritical smile, thus addressed the skull) 
in a solemn tone,—‘ Oh ! if thou couldst but speak, thou wouldst confirm the) 
truth of my assertions ’" 

To call a prolonged and ingenious inquisition like this a trial, in any sense 
which conveys to our insular ideas the figure of a law, seems a mere abuse of) 
terms. With all its absurdities, our own system, which occasionally lets a guilty’ 

isoner escape through the loopholes that the law has provided for him,' 
is a better thing than the tyranny which may be practised under cover of a pro-| 


cess that leaves a man in ignorance of the charge he has to meet, and deter-| 


mines, at any expense of mesne imprisonment, to find the guilt it suspects. The 
pride of art can scarcely fail to mingle in sach a game as we have been deserib-|, 
ing, —For ourselves, we feel no suprise, in view of such an infliction, at what) 
Lady Gordon remarks onas a very striking feature in the records of Feuerbach’s' | 
experience—the nearly invariable confession obtained from the accused. To 
English readers it is strange, no doubt, considering what depends on it ; and. 
Feuerbach was himself so much struck by the circumstance that he has devoted 
a chapter of the original work to an examination of the subject. He finds five! 
motives to this self-condemnation :— remorse ; the cases of which, however, he’ 
considers rare enough to be a phenomenon :— inability to evade the searehing 
interrogatories of the judge ; a frequent cause, and a flattering tribute to the! 
examiner's fence :—a desire to escape from the agony of suspense, and the silent 
scene of its torment, a prison ; a source of common occurrence :— despair ; the! 
want of nerve to play out the e,—the fascination of the spider, to whicti’ 
we have alluded :—and lastly, the prisoner's feeling that he is in a great measure’ 
in the power of the examining judge. “ He knows,” says a writer on the Bava- | 
rian code, to whom Lady Duff Gordon has been indebted for the materials of | 
her preface, “ that the examiner can aggravate or relax the rigour of his pre-) 
sent imprisonment ; and that his report must influence the final sentence of the 
court, and may decide the question of pardon. Whether he makes a confession! | 
or not, he expects to be convicted ; he sees the judge's eagerness to obtain one, || 


|position. 


had he outlived Trafalgar,—and must have died under circumstances less glo- 
rious. ‘The military ardour of the man becomes only the more conspicuous 
amid the aecidénts of the shattered frame —as the sword shows its brightness 
throngh the rents which it has worn in the scabbard. It is clear, as we read, 


‘that we are at “the beginning of the end.”—*« My services,” he says to Sir 


Edward Pellew, “are nearly at an end ; for, im addition to other infirmities, I 
am nearly blind: however, I hope to fight one battle more.” «* Most probably,” 
(to the Dean of Raphoe) “1 shall never see dear, dear Burnham again ; but I 
have a satisfaction im thinking that my bones will probably be laid with my fa- 
ther’s in the village that gave me birth. Pardon this digression, but the thought 
of former days brings all my mother into my heart—which shows itself in my 
eves.”"—*« I have had a sort of rheumatic fever, they tell me,” (he writes to Dr. 


| Baird); “but I have felt the blood gushing up the left side of my head, and 


the moment it covers my brain I] am fast asleep. | am now better of that; and 
with violent pain in my side, and night-sweats, with heat in the evening and 
quite flushed.” —“ The sight of his remaining eye,” says Dr. Lambton Este, in 
a communication to Sir Harris Nicolas, “was fast failmg him; a thick opaque 
membrane had grown over and into a part of the transparent cornea, and, as far 
as it extended, was an obstacle to vision in the only eye left him.”—“ I am sorry 
to tell you,” writes Nelson to Sir Robert Kingsmill, «that my health, or rather 
constitution, is so much shook that | doubt the possibility of my holding out 
another winter without asses’ milk and some months’ quiet. Then, I may get 
on another campaign or two; but, my dear Kirgsmill, when I run over the un- 
der-mentioned wounds,—eye in Corsica, belly off Cape St. Vincent, arm at Te- 
neriffe, head in Egypt,—I ought to be thanktul that | am what I am.”—A con- 


dition of body like this was little fitted to resist the slow fever of his present 


For eighteen months did he remain keeping guard upon Toulon,—day 
after day, and week after week, and month after month, baffled in his hope of 
finding the enemy at sea, and tortured by the fear that his gradually declining 
health would break down his watch and compel him to yield up his prey to an- 
other. On the 3ist of May, 1804, upwards of a year after he had hoisted his 
flag at Spithead, we find him writing that he had never once had his foot out of 


the Victory; and it is stated that, during the whole period from his leaving 


England till his return in August, 1805, a period of two years and three months, 
he never quitted his ship but three times,—those absences being on the King’s 
service, and none of them exceeding an hour. Every device for bringing out 
his foe was resorted to in vain.—* | have now taken up a method of ing him 
angry,” he says, on the 7th of June; “I have left Sir Richard Bickerton with 
part of the fleet twenty leagues from hence ; and, with five of the line, am pre- 
venting his cutting capers, which he had done for some time past off Cape Sicie, 
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M. La Touche has several times hoisted his top-sail yards up; and, on the 4th 
of June, we having hoisted the standard and saluted, he sent outside Sepet about 
one mile five sail of the line and two frigates; and kept three sail and three 
igates with their yards aloft, nimszLr one of them and the Rear-Admiral an-) 
other,—therefore I did not believe him in earnest ; however, we run as near as 
was proper and brought to. ‘They formed a pretty line at sunset, and then stood 
into the harbour. A ship of the be and frigate every morning weigh, and stand. 
between Sepet and La Malgue. Some happy day I expect to see Ge eight sail) 
which are in the outer road come out ; and if he will get abreast of Porquerolle,| 
I will try what stuff he is made of.”—* I have long, my dear friend,” he writes! 
to Rear-Admiral Sutton, ‘made up my mind never to be tired. The longer! 
the happy day is deferred, still every day brings it nearer, and we all feel that 
the day wiLu arrive; the sooner the better, certainly,—or I shall not be in at. 
the death.” To get hold of them, he writes to Sir Alexander Ball, in the midst! 
of their coquetting, would add ten years to his life. Meantime, the monotony! 
of the Admiral’s employment was occasionally enlivened by appeals to his tem-) 
per, which had the relief of irritation to Nelson, and have that of entertainment! 
tous. In July, 1804, Dr. Este, proceeding up the Mediterranean, found, at the: 
Post-Office at Gibraltar, several letters, for persons in high situations, detained) 
on account of some trifling postage,—which he released, and forwarded to their 
addresses. Some of these were for Nelson; and one was from La Touche 
Treville, the very Admiral then confined to port by Nelson's unwelcome pre- 
sence,—but “ who, I suppose,” writes the latter, ‘not knowing where to find 
me, directed to Malta.”” But this was not the pleasantest fiction by which that) 
gallant Admiral distinguished himself on the occasion, and heightened the na- 
tural desire of the English chief to meet his foe into a passionate desire to meet 
in that foe M, La Touche Treville. In the afternoon of the 14th of June, eight 
ships of the French line came out of Toulon; and Nelson, with only five sail of 
the line, formed in order of battle to receive them. But again the excessive 
coyness of the Frenchman recoiled before the impudent attitude of the English 
Admiral,—and the former quictly returned into port. ‘To this event Nelson at- 
tached no importance ; but, writing to the Ambassador at Naples, inerely speaks 
of it as an ee incident of his tedious watch.—** We are as usual ; the French 
fleet safe in Toulon. But upon the 14th M. La Touche came out with eight 
sail of the line and six frigates, cut a caper off Sepet, and went in again. I 
was off, with five ships of the line; and brought to for his attack, although I 
did not believe that anything was meant serious, but merely a gasconade.” The 
reader who has followed our notices thus far will have a pretty clear idea of the 
emotions with which Nelson was likely to read the account of this particular de- 
monstration sent to Paris by the French Admiral :— 
‘On board the Bucentaur, Toulon Road, 26 Prairial, Year 12. 
“‘General,—I have the honour to send you the particulars relating to the) 
sortie of the entire squadron under my command. Having received information 
that a number of English corsairs infested the coast and the islands of Hieres, 1) 
three days since, ordered the frigates “ 1,’Incorruptible” and * La Syrene,” and 
the brig “‘ Le Furet”, into the bay. Batiled by the east wind, they brought to 
under the Chateau of Porquerolles ; and were yesterday seen there by the ene-| 
my. ‘Towards noon, the latter detached two frigates and a vessel, which en- 
tered by the Great Pass, with the intention of intercepting the retreat of our, 
frigates. So soon as I perceived their manceuvre, | made signal for the whole} 
to get under sail; which was done accordingly. In fourteen minutes’ 
all was ready ; and | bore down upon the enemy, to cut off his retreat by the! 
Lesser Pass, or follow him thither, if he attempted it. But the English admiral! 
speedily abandoned the design, recalled his ship and his two frigates from, 
among the islands,—and bore away. 1 followed hun until night, and he ran_ to} 
the south-east. In the morning, at day break, | saw nothing more of him.” | 
‘Fore Gad! thisis a more exquisite song than the other!’ The image is a 
very vulgar and familiar one which it conyers, bet fits this Gasconade of an 
admiral who was continually showing his head out of his shell only to draw it in 
again so inevitably, that its familiarity becomes a recommendation. There is a 
certain bird very apt to bear down upon the undemonstrative passer-by, with 
outstretched neck and a swagger that seems extremely dangerous till the latter 
lifts his cane or umbrella; when a retreat, after the fashion of La Touche Tre- 
ville, is executed, which the animal still believes to be a chase, notwithstanding 
the unchivalrous relation assumed by his person towards his foe, and accompan-) 
ies with a scream of triumph of which the French Admiral’s letter may be read 
as a translation. We have no desire in these remarks, to offend a gallant peo-| 
ple, to whom a manceuvre and a flourish of lie this should be as 
palatable as to ourselves ; and even aiid all the animosities of that tine some- 
thing like an apology was afterwards offered for the mis-statement in the French 
papers. But ouche Treville had been at this sort of game before,—of, 
which an example is given in the volume before us.‘ We had fancied,” says) 
Nelson, “ that we had chased nim into Toulon; for, blind as I am,! could see, 
his waterline when he clued his topsails up, shutting in Sepet.”—* I have only; 
to hope Monsieur La Touche, who says, in his letter to Paris, that I ran away! 
from him on June 14th, will give me an opportunity of settling my account be-' 
fore I go home ; which cannot be much longer deferred—or | shall never go.” 
—* You will have seen,” he writes to his brother, Dr. Nelson,—the clerical) 
sence notwithstanding,—* M. La ‘Touche’s letter of how he chased me, and/ 
ow lran. keep it ; and, by God, if take him, he shall Ear it !"—to the) 
Admiralty he explains :— 
“ Although I most certainly never thought of writing a line upon Monsieur, 
La Touche’s having cut a caper a few miles outside of Toulon, on the 14th o 
June, where he well knew [ could not get at him without placing the ships under 
the batteries which surround the Port, and that, had I attacked him in that po- 
sition, he could retire into his secure nest whenever he pleased, yet as that gen- 
tleman has throught proper to write a letter stating that the Fleet under my 
command ran away, and that he pursued it, perhaps it may be thought necessary, 
for me to say something. But I do assure you, Sir, that I know not what to 
say, except by a flat contradiction ; for if my character is not established by this 
time for not being apt to run away, it is not worth my time to attempt to put 
the world right.” 
To get at the boasting Admiral became now the intense craving of his heart. 


—“ I have every reason to think,” he says, * that if this fleet gets fairly up with | 


Mons. La Touche, his letter, with all his ingenuity must be different from his 

last.” But this satisfaction was denied to Nelson. The French Admiral’s 

death took place at Toulon, on the 18th of ag following ; and Nelson an-| 
e 


nouncing it to Sir Alexander Ball, adds :— ¥rench papers say he died in 


consequence of walking so often up to the signa!-post upon Sepet, to watch us.| 
I always pronounced that would be his death.” 

The matter of the Baltic medals still rankled in Nelson’s mind; and, on the, 
accession of Lord Melville to the Admiralty, in 1804, he once more returned to, 
this reiterated charge,— to redeem,” he says, « the solemn pledge I have made, 
pever to omit, upon any change of Administration, stating the just claim which) 


'I consider the Battle of Copenhagen has” to such reward. The City of Lon 

(don, too, which had hurt him in this same place of his expectations, continued to 
flounder still further into his displeasure, while seeking, with the most amiable 
intentions, to make him some amends. It is curious to see how the irritation of 
the old unhealed wound resents the attempt at any indirect application. But 
‘the letter which we are about to quote is also characteristic of Nelson in other 
jways,—and vuch as do him the highest honour :-— 

“My Lord,—This day, I am honoured with your Lordship’s letter of April 
9th, transmitting me the Resolutions of the Corporation of London, thanking 
me as commanding the Fleet blockading Toulon. I do assure your Lordship 
that there is not a man breathing who sets a higher value upon the thanks of 
his Fellow-Citizens of London than myself; but | should feel as much ashamed 
to receive them for a particular service marked in the Resolution, if I felt that I 
did not come within that line of service, as I should feel hurt at having a great 
victory passed over without notice. 1 beg to inform your Lordship that the Port 
of Toulon has never been blockaded by me : quite the reverse—every opportu- 
nity has been offered the Enemy to put to sea, for it is there that we hope to 
realize the hopes and expectations of our Country, and I trust that they will not 
be disappointed. Your Lordship will judge of my feelings upon seeing that all 
the Junior Flag-Oflicers of other Fleets, and even some of the eal have 
received the thanks of the Corporation of London, whilst the Junior Flag-Officers 
of the Mediterranean Fleet are entirely omitted. 1 own it has struck me very 


\forcibly ; for, where the information of the Junior ie )fficers and Captains of 


other Fleets was obtained, the same information could have been given of the 
Flag-Officers of this Fleet and the Captains; and it is my duty to state, that 
more able and zealous Flag-Officers and Captains do not grace the British Navy, 
than those I have the honour and happiness to command. It likewise appears , 
my Lord, a mo«« extraordinary circumstance, that Sir Richard Bickerton should 
have been, a, Second in Command in the Mediterranean Fleets, twice passed 
over bh; the Corporation of London: once after the Egyptian Expedition, when 
the First and Third in Command were thanked, and now again! Conscious of 
high desert, instead of neglect, the Rear-Admiral resolved to let the matter rest 
until he could have an opportunity personally to call upon the Lord Mayor, to 
account for such an extraordinary omission ; but from this second omission, [ 
owe it to that excellent Officer not to pass it by. I do assure your Lordship, 
that the constant, zealous, and cordial support There had in my Command, from 
both Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton and Rear-Admiral Campbell, has been 
such as calls forth all my thanks and admiration. We have shared together the 
constant attention of being fourteen months at sea, and are ready to share the 
dangers and glory of a day of Battle ; therefore, it is impossible that I canever 
allow myself to be separated in Thanks from such supporters. I have the hon- 
our to remain, with the very highest respect, your Lordship’s most faithful and 
obedient servant, « Netson anp Bronte.” 


it is the many traits like this of generous care for the interests, and bold and 
uncompromising assertion of the claims, of others, that have made the name of 
Nelson so especially dear to the seaman’s heart. An interesting case of the 
kind occurs in this volume ; which we feel bound to quote, because we are in- 
debted to it for this valuable work of Sir Harris Nicolas. Captain Layman, of 
the Raven sloop, carrying dispatches for the Admiral, was wrecked off Cadiz, 
in a gale of wind; and the court martial appointed to try him for the loss of his 
vessel, notwithstanding the most honourable testimonies to his exertions and 
skill, considered that “there appeared to have been a great want of cogopeed 
caution in Captain Layman, in approaching the land ;” and did, therefore, * ad- 
judge the said Captain Layman to be severely reprimanded, and pt at the bot- 
tom of the list of commanders.’’-—* It is said,” remarks Sir Harris Nicolas, “ that 
this severe sentence was wholly unexpected by Lord Nelson; and as he had, 
from humane considerations for the officer of the watch, induced Captain Lay- 
man to omit a severe reflection upon him in his narrative,—saying, ‘If this is 
laid before the court, they will hang the officer of the watch,’—his lordship con- 
sidered himself to have been, in some degree, the cause of that decision.” The 
sentence was forwarded by him to the Admiralty, accompanied by strong repre- 
sentations ; but not content to rest upon that official remonstrance, he addressed 
Lord Melville himself, in that most generous of tempers which is not afraid to 
patronize the very grounds of condemnation, or put himself side by side with an 
attainted man:-— 

“My dear Lord,—I inclose some remarks made by Captain Layman whilst he 
was in Spain, after the very unfortunate loss of that fine Sloop, which your Lord- 
ship was so good as to give me the command of. Your Lordship will find the 
remarks flow from a most intelligent and active mind, and may be useful should 
any expedition take place against Cadiz; and, my dear Lord, give me leave to 
recommend Captain Layman to your kind protection ; for, notwithstanding the 
Court Maitial has thought him deserving of censure for his ranning in with the 
land, yet, my Lord, allow me to say, that Captain Layman’s misfortune was, 
perhaps, conceiving that other people’s abilities were equal to his own, which, 
indeed, very few people’s are. [ own myself one of those who do not fear the 
shore, for hardly any great things are done in a small Ship by a man that is ; 
therefore, I make very great allowances for him. Indeed, his station was in- 
tended never to be from the shore in the Straits: and if he did not every day 
risk his Sloop, he would be useless upon that station. Captain Layman has served 
with me in three Ships, and | am well acquainted with his bravery, zeal, judg- 
ment, and activity ; nor do I regret thé loss of the Raven compared to the value 
of Captain Layman’s services, which are a National loss. You must, my dear 
Lord, forgive the warmth, which | express for Captain Layman ; but he is in 
adversity, and therefore, has the more claim to my attention and regard. If I 
had been censured every time I have run my Ship, or Fleets under my command, 
into great danger, I should long ago have been out of the Service, and never in 
the House of Peers. | am, my dear Lord, most faithfully, your obedient servant, 

Netson anp Bronte.” . 

We may mention, in illustration of this noble letter, that, only a few weeks 
before its date, Nelson had brought his whole fleet through the Faro of Messina, 
in his impatience to overtake the French squadron—* a thing,” he says himself, 
“unprecedented in nautical history ; but although the danger from the rapidity 
of the current was great, yet so was the object of my pursuit.”—« Tt was the 
perusal,” says Sir Harris Nicolas, + of this generous and characteristic letter 
which, many years ago, suggested to the Editor the present publication.” —_ 

An instance, too, of the chivalries and generosities inculcated in the routine 
of the service, and as grounds for reward and promotion, is accompa a a 
specimen of Nelson’s quickness and shrewdness of apprehension, which es 
it interesting in more ways than one. In the Victory’s log it is recorded that 
James Archibald, a seaman, fell overboard in a dark night, and was saved by Mr. 
Flin, the master’s mate, who jumped overboard at the imminent hazard of his 
life. Whereupon, Nelson immediately made the bold seaman acting lieutenant 
into the Bittern :— 


“On Lord Nelson’s presenting Mr, Flin with his Commission, a loud huzza 


— 
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many gallant things before, for which he has got his reward. But mind, Ill have) fshion of the day ; hence, perhaps, the term “ cocked hat.” No further des- 
_cription of the bank breaker could be given. The matter had doubtless been 


to carry off the bank's capital. ‘There is a person now living about town, and 
re-establish it. Another winter, such as the last, | feel myself unable to) 


spring 
cer could be placed in a more enviable Command than the one I have the! lowance, for the reason that he had eutered into a scheme with a frequenter of 


application already too long. I have the honour to be, &c. jereigns ; and, if the event won, to touch them with the rake, under pretence of 
Netson ano Bronte.” | exhibiting to the man at the table how many there were ; in this act the spring 


he received the permission of the Admiralty to strike his flag. But changes) tors, who have withm such period been continually on the alert to gain + | 
had arisen in the meantime, before which his hopes revived. War was breaking) possible information of any mtended “crack.” Many of them have contrived, 


another should reap the gain. The prize for which he had so far risked his life lifine or imprisonment. ‘The most lamentable result of these attacks by the po- 
seemed at length in view ; and he kept the Admiralty assent a secret,—resolved. lice occurred in the instance of the assault on the house, 34, St. James's Street, 
labout two years back; when a young man got up from his bed in the alarm, 


to Toulon—over to the Afrcan Coast—the Coast of Sicily—through the Straits of, ‘The spring of last year gave, as was thought, the “coup-de-grace,” or ex- 
Gibraltar—away to the West Indies—Barbadoes—Tobago—Granada—Antigua| ‘termmating blow, to the trade. Plans had long been concocting by the authori- 
—back to Europe—he followed his flying foe, misled by false intelligence, and) ties of the parish to get rid of the nuisance ; and, all the necessary legal forms 
half mad with vexation and anxiety. But though he had failed to fall in with) of information having been complied with, to enable the commissioners to act, 
his enemy, he had the satisfaction of knowing that his chase had saved the col-| a grand scheme was conceived to attack the whole colony at one fell swoop. 
onies, and above 200 ships laden for Europe which would otherwise have fallen Accordingly, about half-past one on the night of the 7th of May last, the assault 
into the hands of the French. Having victualled and watered at Tetuan, he! was made by about five hundred policemen in different divisions, under the chief 
stood for Ceuta—proceeded off Cape St. Vinceat—returned to Cadia—) command of Superintendent Butler and Inspector Beresford, on no less than 
traversed the Bay of Biscay ;—and then, as a last hope, stood over for the) seventeen different houses. Some of the proprietors had evidently got scent 
north-west coast of Ireland—rejoined Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant—and that there was to be a “ crack” somewhere ; but none knew where. An wnusu- 
thence, baffled in his hopes and exhausted with fatigue, proceeded, with the, al number of the tribe were met prowling about the streets on the look-out ; but 
Victory and Superb, to mors where he learnt that Sir Robert Calder, there was no indication of the intentions of the police. All was ordinarily still ; 
had fallen in with the combined fleets of France and Spain, to the westward of|/and alarm in some measure subsided. The more cautious, however, of the 
- Finisterre—and, after capturing two of their ships, an 84 and a 74, had |tribe closed their house ; and some adopted the further policy of removing im- 
ered the remainder to escape ! |\plements of play from the premises. At the hour named, however, the grand 
To this point, however, the present volume—which ends, as we have said, m| attack was made ; crow-bars went to work ; street-doors were wrenched from 
July 1805—does not bring usdown. ‘The last letters which it contains are da- their hinges, or demolished by force : windows were smashed in every direction, 
ted off Cape St. Mary’s, on Nelson's way to the northward, to search in the di- jand forcible entry made against all opposition; from some of the houses were 
rection of Ushant and Cape Clear. But we have brought our narrative as far as taken hazard and roulette tables, and divers implements of ing. At one 
the return of Nelson to England for the last time—that we may here conelude} house, in particular, in Albemarle Street, the company were aff seers at table, 
this part of the subject, ak leave the ground clear for those matters, to be con-| comfortably taking their supper and grog, without any type or symptom of play 
tained in the last volumes, in whose engrossing interest all other considerations or means for playmg. No distinction was, however, made ; all persons on the 
are lost. The volume has yet a few exhibitions of* that imfirmity of temper of! \premises were handed off in the custody of the police, and locked up for the 
which we have already given too many—but they are rarer and less offensive night. ‘The number so taken amounted to nearly one hundred. The heari 
than in the instances we have heretofore had to quote, and offer no very abrupt) oi the different cases occupied a whole day ; many were dismissed for want of 
dissonance with that graver and sadder tone which, as we have said, hangs over, evidence, in one or two instances the parties were fined, and the fines paid ; but 
this portion of the work like the whisper of destiny. | m one ease appeal was made to the sessions, and with success, against the pen- 
, | a'ties imposed. Since this event, and the total extinction of play at Epsom and 
. ‘Ascot, few have dared to speculate on the dangerous proprietorship of gaming- 
GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAMES FERS: ‘houses, but, as observed ot hs outset of this paper, A “sw as Crockferd's, or 
+ AN ANECDOTAL ACCOUNT OF PLAY, HOUSES OF PLAY, AND PLAY-MEN. — | any other notorious gaming-house or club, shall continue to be patronised and 
The frauds practised by gaming-house proprictors on each other, and by sanctioned by authority of law-makers, so long will men have model and prece- 
those of officials in confederacy with players against their employers, have been dent for violating the law ; and so long will be found men of desperate and de- 
of the most extensive and wholesale character. The “cocked-hat” system of termined character, to imitate the high example. The outrageous attack of 
fraud is a proverbial joke amongst the “ cognoscenti” of the tribe ; and is aterm the police, though it for a time alarmed the majority of Bon Drone keepers, 
significant of a bank having been broken by means of some concerted scheme. produced no effect whatever on one or two, who opened their houses on the 
The origin of this peculiar phrase is thought to have arisen at a very early \véry following night, under arrangements defying all detection of offence ; and 
period of gaming-speculations, and from the circumstance of one of the proprie- within the past six mouths, six or eight establishinents have started again into 
tors of a bank having absented himself from business during the early part of the existence, upon the same cunning and clever system. Superintendent Beres- 
evening, for the recreative indulgence of the theatre, leaving his « fidus Acha-! ford and a party of his force recently broke into a Billiard-table maker's in St. 
tes,” and fellow-partner, to superintend the ordinary business of the table, and ‘James's street, suspected of being a commom gaming-house, and took thereout 
the care and management of the bank, until he should return. On his return.) several gentlemen found playing at Billiards ; not a tittle of evidence or proof 


from the Midshipmen, whom the incident had collected on deck, and who were! after the termination of his theatrical entertainment, he was greeted with the no 
throwing up their hats in honour of Flin’s good fortune, arrested Lord Nelson’s!| very pleasing intelligence that the bank had been broken 
attention. There was something significant in the tone of their cheer, which he ** Broken!’ cried the astonished partner,—* by whom.” | 
immediately recognised, and putting up his hand for silence, and leaning over to. ** Don’t know the gentleman ; never saw him before,” was the reply; “but 
the crowd of Middies, he said, with a good-natured smile on his face—+ Stop,'| he was a gentleman m evening costuine, with a ‘ cocked hat.’ ” 
oung gentlemen! Mr. Flin has done a gallant thing to-day, and he has done|| It should be stated that the « chapeau bras, or opera-hat, was a portion of the 
In a word, this volume, like most of the others, abounds in traits of kindness|'arranged. ‘The victimised partner saw that the “ coc ced hat” had been made 
to his family and sympathy for his brethren of the profession ; from such more} |suce essfully available for a purpose which its inventor had never contemplated, 4 
, formal instances as we have given, down to such seemingly casual notices asthe and that he was the victim. As inay be concluded, he ever after abhorred the 
following—where, having occasion in his communications with the Secretary to||sight of the * chapeau bras.” ‘The trick gained notoriety ; and all heavy losses 
’ the Admiralty to mention the name of Captain Pellet in a report, he seizes the) by banks under doubtful circumstances were ever after invariable ascribed to the 
occasign to insinuate : must also request you will acquaint their Lordships} |influence of the cocked-hat man.” 
that Captain Pellet is an officer ‘ of confined circumstances, with a large family.””’ Within a few years past “a very talented” individual, distinguished by the ' 
Facts and qualities like these show, by their own clear and diifering light, amid) appellation of « Aukey Pankey Tom,” was in the frequent habit of entering the : 
all the blaze of his increasing glory,—as the stars are seen through the luminous different gaming-houses (by the proprietors of which he was not Too WELL 
atmosphere of a comet. known) under most extraordinary disguise ; and, being a keen hand, and a dex- ¢. 
On the 15th of August, 1804, the resolution of the hero gave way before the},terous workman, would freque ntly take away the greater part of the capital y 
warnings of disease ; and he applied to the Admiralty for leave to return home :—,|wi thout detection ‘ 
q «« Sir,—It is with much uneasiness of mind that I feel it my duty to state to The officials of the table have also occasionally been detected, in concert : 
; you, for the information of their Lordships. that I consider my state of health to! with some one or other of the players, in fraudulent arrangements and schemes & 
stand against. A few months of quiet may enable me to serve again next! early a at rouge-et-noir = 
= to be placed in, and no Command ever produced so much happiness to a _ to rob i a rs _ ' 
Commander-in-Chief, whether in the Flag-Officers, the Captains, or the good Atte mpts at traud by players were also of frequent occurrence One very 
conduct of the Crews of every Ship in this Fleet; and the constant marks of] ingenious scheme was devised by an individual of most respectable family and 
approbation for my conduct which I have received from every Court in the Med-|jconnexions. ‘The plan was this ;—it was usual to supply the players with small I 
iterranean, leave me nothing to wish for but a better state of health. JI have|/wooden rakes, for their convenience to reach their money and counters from a ' 
thought it necessary to state thus much, that their Lordships might not for a) distant colour or department of the table. The individual alluded to had a rake 
moment suppose that [ had any uneasiness of mind upon any account, Un the! )made to pattern, which he invariably took with him to the house of play, con- ‘ 
contrary, every person, of all ranks and descriptions, seem only desirous to meet) c¢ tled between his waistcoat and shrt his rake contained in its head a cavity i 
i my wishes, and to give me satisfaction. {I must, therefore, intreat their Lord-| ind spring, which enabled its owner safely to deposit within the said cavity a > 
4 ships’ permission to return to England for the re-establishment of my health.) sovereign, and by the touch or tap of the rake on the spring it would open, and 
i and that their consent may reach me as soon as possible, for | have deferred my) let fall the cash so deposited. His arrangement was to play two or three sov- 
| 
é The news of his determination created the utmost alarm at Naples; where!|was touched by the particular pressure, and an additional sovereign was by this 
ik the Royal family felt no security save under his wings: and produced remon-||mancuvre invariably added to the winning stock. His scheme, after some suc- 7 
H strances the most earnest, which, however flattering to the hero, showed little|'cessful practice, was at length discovered. He treated the matter, however, 
: consideration for the man. He was urged, if he “must leave the fleet, to come! with perfect indifference ; coolly observing that the bank had its pull, and that . 
to Naples, to recruit ; and that he resisted may be owing partly to the warnings his contrivance was a mere scheme to defeat it. A pretty candid and open 
of the past, and partly to the circumstance that the temptations which had made) confession, it must be allowed, whatever demerit attached to it in principle. \ 
that city so fatal to him before, were divided now, and the most powerful beck-|! The occasional determined and vigorous attacks of the police have, for some 
oned home. Resist, however, he did; and on Christmas-day of the same year! three or four years past, excited much alarm amongst the gaming-house proprie- ; 
out Spain ; and there was every reason, now, to be sure that the ‘Toulon a = bribe m some quarter or r, to = suc 
At length, in the afternoon of the 19th of January, 1805, while watering at the|and, believing that the house was on fire, made his way to the top of the house, a 
Madalena Islands, the Active and Seahorse brought him the welcome tidings}!fell from the roof, and was killed. Indictments, too, have recently sent several i, 
that the French squadron was at sea :—and now began a chase such as has no/jof the garmmg-house fraternity to labour a few months at the ‘treadmill,—a 
parallel in the naval history of the world. After beatmg about the Sicilian punishment that one might naturally conclude would deter them from future 
Seas for several days, and seeing that Sardinia, Naples and Sicily were safe, offence ; but some of these worthies are of the most incorrigible compound, as 
Nelson ran for Egypt—as he had twice done in pursuit of the same enemy be-||may be conceived when it is known that several who have been so employed are dit 
fore. From Egypt to Malta—from Malta to the Spanish Coast—thence back) at the old sport again : at 
| 
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Z ; not a die, dice-box, or card was found, even to give surmise of the’ /nemine contradicente,” that “ he was no catch,” and that the bank should not 
fact. e case was therefore dismissed, and the whole party discharged ; here) be again opened to him ; a resolution which was strictly adherd to, by the refusal to 


whose business, if not as a Billiard-table inaker, yet as the keeper of Billiard-|; To relate a fiftieth part of the matter of anecdote to be gleaned froma few 
tables, would necessarily be damaged by the constant fear of similar attacks and! years occasional observance of the passions and practices of men under the ex- 
inconvenience to his visitors. : jcitement of play at the public gaming-tables, would fill volumes. What has 

The number of gaming-houses now in existence, may be taken at seven or! ‘bean selected will afford both lamentable and ludicrous example of its effects, 
eight ; four or five of which are of the objectionable and’infamous character de- ‘and answer the end-proposed by the relation, which is to deter from the fatal 
nominated “close houses,” exclusively designed for effective and expeditious’ indulgence, by the lamentable instances of ruin recorded, and to draw attention 
plunder, by means repugnant to every principle of honesty and fair dealing. The! to instances of mind debased, character destroyed, and honour and princi- 


certainty of gain attending the method of business at such houses when play, 
does occur, makes the proprietors indifferent to its frequency. An instance of) 
their patience, perseverance, and success, and at the same time conveying some 
notion of their plans, may not be uninteresting. At the Doncaster Race Meet- 
ing in September last, there was observed by some of these professors, a young, 


gentleman heir to a large property, the son of a celebrated sporting character, | 


who was himself a victim to his love of play. This youth, for he is believed to. 
be considerably under age, was thought to be a prize “ in future,” for any one 
who could succeed in catching him m all the freshness and verdancy of years, 
and the fullness of estate. He was noted as betting, and indulging in the amuse-, 
ments of hazard at betting rooms ; money appeared abundant with him, and there 
was a certain degree of gentlemanly and liberal indifference about him when 

laying, that bespoke no uneasiness under loss, and marked him out as a fit ob- 
ject for plunder. From that time his movements were watched from place to! 
place by vigilant agents of a party in town, who had intelligence from time to) 
time, of his sananbs arrival in London, where all was in preparation to receive 
him. Six weeks passed in anxious expectation of his appearance, (for it was 


suspected his advent would be sudden) and in nightly rehearsal of the game. 
Three or four fashionably dressed men, whose | 
« Outward show was least themselves ;”’ 
one or two wearing on their chins the “ beards of Hercules and frowning Mars,”” 
all decked with profuse specimens of jewellery, fresh from the economical or- 
molu mart of the Lowther Arcade, where shirt pins, of attractive appearance, 
with heads as big as pigeons’ eggs may be sata at the small price of six- 
pence, were in regular attendance at the scene of business. Every ring or knock 
that sounded at the door mechanically moved these gentlemen to a certain posi- 
me at the table, to which they had been as regularly trained as dogs to their 
ennel. 
At length the victim arrived in town, and by an extraordinary successful effort. 
and arrangement, he was introduced to the long-expectant party by a “ gentle- 
man,” as if “ per accident,” who had become acquainted with him at Doneaster., 
Play commenced, and under auspices not very favourable to a successful issue ; 
a lamb amongst aherd of hungry and rapacious wolves, or a fly in the filmy and 
py web of the spider, would have had the same chance of escape with) 
ife as this young gentleman had of winning, or keeping his own. ‘The fashion-) 
ably-attired gentlemen played their parts to the life, affecting all the consequence, 
which they considered as necessarily appertaing to gentility ; displayed their 
white kids—damned the dice, the croupiers, and their ill luck—called for cham- | 
pagne and soda, and for fresh supplies of money on their cheques. The real | 
victim was in the meantime losing his means with gentlemanly temper and _in- | 
difference. Six or seven hundred pounds in cash had already disappeared. The: 
dice had not been at all successful to hun in the hands of the gentlemen-auxiliar- | 
ries of the establishment, and the result of the night was that he lost, m addition 
to his whole stock of ready money, £1500 on credit, for which he gave his ac- 
ceptances. 

‘he business being achieved, and no immediate expectation of any further 
benefit appearing, the next matter for consideration was that of remuneration to, 
the Bonnets in white kids and velvet waistcoats who had assisted in the work of 
plunder, arid had given six weeks’ constant attendance from midnight to daybreak 
under all the sanguine hope of handsome remuneration. ‘The sum realized was 
between two and three thousand pounds, and out of this sum, it is reported, 
that the generosity of the winner rewarded the white hats and velvets with three 
pounds each for their active and meritorious exertions. Outeries and threats, 
were the consequence, but whether with any more beneficial result to the Dun- 
stables and Leghorns cannot be said. 

A visitor of a very different kind paid a visit to the same house within a short, 
time either before or after the above occurrence. ‘This was a young nobleman, 
in appearance as youthful as the gentleman above spoken of. He went in, ac- 
companied by a friend, and at the table were seated, if not the identical “ gen- 
tlemen before described, some persons of the same cut and character, all on the 
«qui vive” to be operating. ‘Che nobleman and his friend took the dice in turn. 
The former having looked at them, commenced play ; he threw in two or three 
mains and then failed, and passed the box to his friend, who having thrown out,, 
sent the box round to the other parties, each of whom took the box also in turn,! 
and appeared to wait anxiously for the young noble and his friend to stake their, 
money, but no indication of any disposition to do so appearing, they proceeded. 
to their respective hands. ‘The box again came round to the young scion of] 
nobility, and he now more carefully examined the dice, turning them over, and 
spinning them, to try their true character. He then took up the box and threw 
in four or five mains, on which he realized a hundred or two pounds. Again the, 
box passed from him to the stranger players, who waited, with their former ** po- 
liteness, for him to stake his money on their hands, but he had no inclination.) 
The box came to hu... a third time, and, after his usual close examination of the 
dice, he proceeded with his game, and was again successful m throwing two or) 
three mains ; his friend also threw in a good hand, and on the two events he won 
considerably. ‘The box then took its usual course tothe other players, the: 
young noble had now before him a considerable number of notes, and he very, 
coolly took his hat from his head and placed it over his money, then threw him-, 
self back in his seat in a recumbent posture, and commenced a conversation with’ 
his friend. Looks of hopeless surprise were interchanged by the officials and, 
hireling Bonnets, which did not escape the vigilance of the youthful sprig of 
nobility ; he observed, also, that a degree of impatience was now manifest im the 
proprietors that the box should go quickly round, so as to give the only chance 
afforded by his own play, and catching one of these unpatient manifestations, as) 
exhibited by the croupier towards the Bonnet who was then throwing the dice,| 
he deliberately and sarcastically, but politely, suggested to him * not to hur-| 
ry the gentleman.” Two of the auxiliary party, on this hit, terminated their, 
useless endeavours, affecting, at the same time, to have beend——bly out of] 
luck, agood truth, doubtless, if taken as applicable to their hopes of remunera- 
tion on the evening’s result, which was a loss to the bank of above £500. 

On the retirement of the successful nobleman, curses, both loudand deep,| 

were freely vented on his youth and experience ; they swore he was the «oldest 


ple made subservient to fraud, avarice, and dishonesty, in pursuit of gain. 


A MIDDLE WATCH, OFF THE CAPE OF GOOD 
HOPE. 
| We were rounding the Cape of Good Hope, on our homeward voyage from 
‘China, one rough stormy night—a fearful night—I was a young stirring 
lyouth then, yet that night is vividly impressed on my memory to this day. 
| happened to have the middle watch upon deck ; while swinging in my 
cot, | heard the bell strike eight, and shortly after, the boatswain’s call 
‘piped the watch—rigged in my pea-coat and tarpauling hat, I soon mount- 
ed the quarter-deck, read the log state, received the course, relieved the 
officer upon watch, and lit my cigar at the binnacle. We were spanking away 
under close-reefed maintopsail and foresail, at about eleven knots an hour, 
with the wind off the quarter; the night was black as ink—now and thena 
flash of lightning, and the swell running high, but our craft being light, 
went cleverly along—rolling and dipping like a duck over each successive 


wave, which lashed, roared, and burst under our quarters, while the surf 


it left in the ship’s wake, shone as if with a thousand moons and stars, 
caused perhaps by the quantity of whale-spawn which at that time abound- 
ed, and were brought into brilliant atmospheric light by the ship and the 
sale. 

Near the middle of the watch, the breeze freshened, and I began to fear 
that we should be obliged to heave to, for she steered extremely wild ; we 
had two sharp fellows at the wheel, but to be certain, I took the weather- 
wheel myself. A few minutes after, I soon discovered that the fault was 
not theirs--I could steer no better—every now and then, she gave a yaw in 
ya of me, and the helm was hard-up and hard-down, while occasionally 
she threatened to pitch us over the wheel. 

I had just re-instated the former helmsman when the bell struck four, and 
a Swede, named Jackson, came aft to relieve the helm; he was the best 
steersman on board, and indeed, I may say, the best I ever saw. I at once 
indulged the hope that he might still be able to hold on our course. 

** Now, Jackson,” said I, ‘*now, do your best, and if she steers with you, 
you shall have a hearty glass out of my case, when you come below.” 

“Tl have no grog, Sir,” said Jackson, taking hold of the wheel, “ I wish 
it was all over-board.” , 

Searce half a minute elapsed, when, to my astonishment, he had brought 
the ship to a small helm, and instead of wearing, tearing, and foaming in 
all directions, aye, and shipping seas too, she went along with him 
as quietly and gently as a lamb, as smooth and dry as a duck in a mill- 


jpond. 


** Let go the helm,” said he to the lad at the wheel, ‘I don’t require 
you ;” ae with two spokes each way, he held her in the most complete 
control, 

- ~¥ said I, ‘Jackson, if you don’t require him, you can let him go for- 
ward.” 

** Not so, Sir, if you please, it may save my relief a jawing, and 
oe of my messmates think the worse of me because I steer better than 
them !” » 

** Ah well! I understand, Jackson, nevertheless, let him go forward, and 
Pli,give you a heave if required.” Not that I felt unwilling to gratify his 
good feeling, but I longed tor an opportunity to enjoy a private conversation 
with him. Allow me now to inform my reader, that Jackson was a man I 
liked, a perfect Swede ; he was quiet, sober, mild, but obstinately firm; he 
had received a superior education. One of the Mids told me, one day, that 
he asked him for the loan of a Virgil, which the Mid had been reading upon 
eck, and read and translated a page of it with ease, and afterwards, often 
chalked out and explained to him some of the most difficult problems of 
Euclid upon the hencoops, during the moon-light watches, to the no small 
annoyance of the boatswain, who seemed to look upon the chalkings as 
some kind of black art, simply because he could not comprehend them. 
From witnessing such intellectual pursuits from time to time, my friend, 
the Mid’s curiosty was roused, he tried every scheme to discover Jackson’s 
history, but in vain, Jackson kept his own secret. The Mid, however, told 
me, that he had some reason to suspect that Jackson had been an officer in 
the Swedish Navy, and had to * cut” on account of a duel about a young 
lady, the object of his early affections, and was obliged to enter as a fore-- 
mast man on board of an English man-of-war, trusting to the hopes of be- 
ing able eventually to distinguish himself. 

As soon as the helmsman had gone forward, ‘‘ Jackson,” said I, “* how 
came you into that scrape last Saturday night—it was so unlike you !” 

Re Ah sir, I shall tell you the truth. I had my skull fractured not far from 
this spot.” 

* Land, ho!” was the cry forward by the look-out, off the lee bow. “ Is 
it high,” was my return, “ Yes Sir!” ** Then all’s right,” said I. “ Steady 
she goes, Jackson.” 

** Is it the island of Trustin di Acunah !” said he. 

**It is, Jackson.” 

** A sad place it has been to me, Sir.” 

** But go on with your story, Jackson.” 

** Well, Sir, on that island I had my skull fractured, ever since then, 
when | take more than a single glass of grog, I become raving mad—” 

At this moment our Captain came upon deck, and pacing the quarter- 
deck, looked wistfully at the land, for | had sent a midshipman to call him. 
This of course stopped Jackson’s story, in which, I confess, I felt strangely 
and deeply interested. We passed the land within a few hundred yards, 
and although the moon had risen, we could discern nothing but the dark 
loom of a hill and peak. The island of Trustin di dcunah lies consider- 
ably to the south and west of the Cape, and seldom neared by ships on their 
homeward voyage; we had been driven down upon it by the united efforts 
of an easterly current, and a strong north-wester, both of which are well 
known to abound off the Cape of Storms, or the Cape of Good Hope. I 


||wish particularly tu state these facts, in order to prevent a superstitious 
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could be given, that the house was used for any such purpose as that of illicit)/young one’’ that had ever been known in London, and a resolution was carried, 
then the law was either violated with mmpunity, or the power of the police was |play to hima few nights alterwards. US 1S fatest | 
| most cruelly and offensively exercised, to the injury of arespectable tradesman,) times. ' 
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reader from supposing that this gale, together with another, hereafter to be 
described, were judgments upon the head of poor Jackson, in fact I have 
had some difficulty in reasoning myself out of this impression ; in the course 
of life we meet with singular occurrences, which more or less haunt our 
after years. But to proceed. The Captain soon went below, I stationed 
myself once more upon the weather side of the binnacle, lit another cigar, 
and told Jackson to go on with his yarn. 

“I had, Sir, as I told you, my skull fractured when cast away upon that 
rock,” pointing his finger to the island of Trustin di Acunah. ‘ Alas! | 
took two glasses of grog upon the Saturday night—the deceitful beverage 
drove me mad, I was for ever disgraced, flogged at the gangway of a mer- 
chant-man. What a degradation to the son of a gentleman I have been 
and served fourteen years in His Majesty’s service, I never dishonoured that 
flag, I never felt debased till now.” 

Pshaw! nonsense,” said I, “‘an cld man-of-war’s-man down-hearted ! 
sailors were never intended ‘to be sentimentalists—leave broken hearts to’ 
milk-sops on the shore. Come, cheer up, and go on with your yarn; how, 
were you cast away on the island of Trustin di Acunah ?” 

With ‘a manly and interesting gaze, while slightly passing his handker- 
chief over his forehead, he said— 

** When I was captain of the fore-top on board of His Majesty's sloop of 
war, the Seahorse ; we were then cruising between St. Helenaand the is-| 
land of Trustin di Acunah, for you must understand that during the war, a 
sloop of war ship’s company was stationed near the island, in order to re-| 
vent the French from making a rendezvous of it for the desirable end of) 
cutting off our East Indiamen as they doubled the Cape. One day some of 
us were on shore with our first lieutenant, when returning from the fort, 
we passed the huts of four Dutchmen, who had been cast upon the island) 
some years before, and having diligently cultivated a small spot of ground, 
refused to quit the island when taken possession of by the English. ‘ What,” 
inquired Lieut. T , ‘ what is in the casks standing by the doors of these! 
hut ? Twoof our lads ran up, and canting one of them, cried that it was! 
oil * Oil ! exclaimed the Lieut., ‘ what can the old Dutch lubbers do with! 
oil ? manhandle them, my lads, they will bring you a hundred weight of 
tobacco at St. Helena ” At the word four of us quickly bundled the two) 
casks of oil into the pinnace, and in less than half an hour we had them 
stowed away in the hold of the Seahorse. I afterwards learned that this oi), 
had been collected by these Dutchmen from the seals and sea-lions, which. 
they captured on the island, and thus they bartered it, together with the 
skins of these animals, and potatoes of their own tilling, in exchange for! 


eatables and clothing, with the South Seamen, who periodically touched | 


there. On the day we landed, they were at a distant part of the island, in 
pursuit of the above animals, and consequently did not see us. The same 
creasing 8 set sail for St. Helena, and after a fine passage of twelve days, 
we anchored safely in James Town Roads. While lying there, Lieut. T—| 
had the casks landed, and sold them to old Solomon, the Jew; the Jew) 
sent us off a hundred weight of tobacco, and new kids and platters for the 
mess, from the proceeds of the oil. Lieut. T— was a fine fellow, the poor’ 
man’s friend, beloved by the crew, as brave as Hector, and as good a seaman 
as ever cracked a biscuit! We were all pleased with the spoils, and after! 
watering,and taking on board some provisions for the garrison, we weighed) 
anchor and set once more for the Island of Trustin di Acunah, About three| 
weeks after our starting, we came in sight of the island. It was then the) 
beginning of June, the commencement of their winter, but the weather) 
was clear and fair, with a fine south-westerly wind, which, to all appear- 
ance, promised to last for some time. As soon as a signal for a sail in sight! 
was hoisted at the fort, the old man, whose oil we had taken, hastened to} 
the shore and inquired the name of our ship—he was answered that it was, 
His Majesty’s sloop the Seahorse. ‘ Thank God ! -he exclaimed, ‘ my pray-| 
er has been heard, and | die happy. He returned home, threw himself on 
his bed, and in less than half an hour, he was no more. 

** Our vessel soon made the land, and cast anchor in the bay. The sails 
were scarcely bent,,when the wind chopped round and freshened, a black) 
cloud was seen rising in that quarter with great rapidity, the lower part of] 
which was emitting, at short intervals, forked and columned lightning into! 
the sea; so quickly did it rise, that in about ten minutes it covered half o 
the horizon, and at the same time the heavy swell running from the north-, 
west greatly increased. With all haste we took two reefs in our topsails, 
slipped the chain, and endeavoured to beat out of the bay, but every effort 

roved vain, for the squall soon burst upon us, so that we were obliged to, 
et our topsails, the swell at the same tite beating us to leeward. After, 
three or four tacks, we saw that every exertion to clear the headland would, 
be fruitless, and we were compelled to come to, with one sheet anchor ; 
when our chain was out, we were within a cable’s length of the shore. In) 
less than half an hour the gale increased to a hurricane, the sea rising in’ 
proportion—in no part of the world does it zun higher—it has there the| 
whole sweep of the Atlantic, open and unchecked from the Brazils, with! 
deep water close to the island, the long heavy swells break in reality more 
like mountains than waves, and go by the name of * rollers’ during the win- 
ter season. Our ship could not long stand such a sea, she gave three dread- 
ful plunges, the sea going right over her, and at each, we never expected) 
that she could rise again ; the carpenter was sent forward to cut the cable,| 
for they could not unshackle it, and such was the strain upon the chain,| 
that with one blow from his axe, it snapped asunder. We had just time to 

t the vessel before the wind, when a tremendous roller lifted and dashed 

er on a rock, her bow sticking fast within thirty yards of the beach; our 
foremast, mizenmast, and bowsprit went by the board, and the main top- 
mast by the cap; at the stroke the decks were swept, bulwark, boats and 
spars washed away, and so far as I recollect, all hands, excepting twelve, 
who, with myself, were hanging on by the mainstay—the rest were hurried 


into the deep; when the wave retired, the wreck stuck fast, during the) 


short awful interval before the second rollercame, Among the cries of despair 


From the fact of the fracture of his skull, | could not for one moment doubt 
‘the truth of his narration. 

i} 

! AN ARTISTS’ MASKED BALL. 

| [The following letter from a friend and artist studying at Munich may in- 
terest your readers. Yours, &c.} 
Munich, March 1845 

|| We have recently had here one of those entertainments which are so well 
understood and admirably got up in Germany, especially in those parts where 
| artists ‘ most do congregate.’—I mean a fantastic masked ball. It was de- 
| signed by the artists, and was entered into and carried out with success, 
| The love of elaboration and completeness, whether in study or amusement, 
| and the earnestness, and consideration of the German character, were here 
| displayed in an eminent degree. The festival was graced by the presence 


| of the King and most of the Royal Family. The subject was taken from 


the fairy tale of Dornroschen—but each of the characters (amounting to 
200) was to support the part of a fool !—it being supposed that the differ- 
ent classes in the fool-world were sufficiently numerous to admit of the 
greatest variety. 

| The place chosen for the festival was the Odeon, a large and fine room, 
where the concerts and great balls are usually held. The entrance was 
through a giant beer-barrel! The room was tastefully and appropriately 
fitted up, one end as an ancient castellated palace, so arranged that all the 
figures-and the whole play might be seen by the spectators The walls 
were covered by old bas-reliefs and ornaments; on the balustrades and 
stairs were grotesque figures, hobgoblins, genii, will-o’the wisps, and so on. 
All around were fir-trees and flowers in profusion. This was on a platform, 
and below were the cellars filled with beer-barrels and other materia) for 
feasting, under the protection of a useful garrison. The scene opened with 
the dramatis persow asleep, under the influence of the genii' These genii 
were personated by various allegorical personages, amongst whoin was the 
‘drowsy the pedantic lawyer,fquacks of different kinds, social, pro- 
fessional. and political,—Backbiting, Small-talk, and Phy/istria ; but, best 
of all Censorship, with his head-dress, a huge inkstand with pens stack 
jabove it, and a nightcap ; his mouth was bandaged, with a little bole to 
breathe through; he had an immense pair of scissors in his hand, and a 
\basket containing slips of all foreign papers, and town-gossips: his coat 


‘belonged to all nations, save his own, and a cross and beads were about his 


| This was a daring thing, and attracted universal applause, showing plain- 
ly what is the feeling of the people on this subject. However, the spell 
iwas broken by the knights (in excellent costume,) who made their attack to 
jsome clever music by Kunz. The knights (SO in number, and all as fools, 


‘remember,) were headed by Sir Beer, and Sir Wine, and au immense spit- 
ted heart. They gained the castle, and then was sung by the leader of the 


| Munich Opera a beautiful awakening song; at the last sounds of which, 


ithe sleeping groups, who had been most effectively arranged, awoke. 
‘Champaiga then made a speech to the king and company, and drank their 
‘healths out of a glass four feet long and bound with vine leaves, and in- 
vited all to partake of the festivities, The fool soldiers kept order and the 
‘fool procession then began. It was headed by the artist’s herald, of most 
‘fantastic design and colouring; then came the two fool heralds with strange 
idevices for garments ; next six musicians and two trumpeters, very comi- 
cal; these had the figures of animals on their ‘heads, such as grasshoppers, 
jbees, beetles, &c. Yet all the caps were in the form of a fool's cap. Pages 


with torches, garlands, comic badges, and coats of arms, followed ; then the 


master of the ceremonies, and chamberlains with large gold keys, and 
their ladies, troubadours, marshals, men in armour, beautifully orna- 
mented. 

| The Prince and Princess of Carnival were very elegant, and the cloth of 
jsilver dresses extremely beautifol. The procession was brought up by the 
‘motley residue. The dresses of some were made up of devices of kitchen 
utensils. Wine was there as Champaign, Rhine-Wine, Bad-Wine, &e.— 
Rhine-Wine was a tall grey-beraded man, with a crown on his head, out 
‘of which sprang a huge Rhine wine-glass, around which were reeds and 
vines. In his dress he was part king, part warrior, part poet. Schna 
‘was a humorous, half-drunken, leering vagaband, and Beer a portly cask. 
‘Punch, Tea, Wit, Dancing, Gainbling, Love, Poets, River Gods, divers 
\were fanciful and pretty, others of great beauty, and very clever and com- 
plete. For instance, the River Spirit was thus “ got up :”—on his head 
were two mill-wheels for ever turning, on either side two dolphins en- 
twined, with reeds, rushes, and water-leaves. His dress was of cloth of 
silver waved and ornamented with shells; on his breast, attached to a 
rope, was linen hung to dry, fish was suspended from his girdle, an oar 
‘was in one hand, and nets hung about him to the ground. The majority, 


| trades and callings, were among the mixed fools. Some of the costumes 


|, were, however, less emblematical, some very comical, and many were vast- 


ly original fools. 
| The jingling of the fools’ bells had a very strange effect ; and every one 
at the ball was forced to put ona fool’s cap forthe night. The whole thing 
went off very well, and nothing else has been talked of. Nowhere else but 
in Germany could such a foolery have been got up with such success. It 
‘had been originally intended to have taken Rubens’s life and times for the 

ubject, but there was not time for that. It is, however, talked of for 
next year. 


| 

| Imperial Parliament. 
THE OREGON QUESTION. 


House or Loxrps, March 17. 
The Earl of CLARENDON moved for such portions of the diplomatic cor- 


I heard a young nobleman, who was one of our Midshipmen, cry out from the, spondence respecting the Oregon negotiation, as the Earl of Aberdeen might 
stay above me—‘ A thousand pounds to the man who will swim ashore with) think it consistent with public duty to produce. Nothing could be further from 
me! While the words escaped his lips, another seas ruck her, drove in, /vs wishes than to embarrass the Government ; but though the language of the 
her stern, burst up her deck, tore her from the rock, and dashed her to, British and American Governments had been entirely pacific, yet it could not be 


atoms upon the beach, aud when it rolled back its destructive waters, left 
a hundred and twenty mangled, lifeless bodies strewed among the surt upon 
the shore. It was at that time my skull was fractured. When I regained 
my senses, I found myself lying in the hut of the Dutchman from whom 
we had taken the oil, together with three others, all who had reached the 
shore alive, the Dutchman’s dead body lying in a corner beside us.” 

Thus ended Jackson’s narrative, without one single comment, but from 
the serious tone he preserved throughout, it was obvious that he believed 


denied that the two countries were insensibly drifting towards a war. It was 
time, he thought, to break the silence so rigidly preserved on this side the At- 
antic, and to furnish the House with all the information that could prudently be 
furnished. He was convinced that an abler negotiator than Mr. Pake 

could not be found, and that the Government had acted most judiciously in every 
step it had taken in the matter; for it had declared to the world that it would 
jnot engage in war until every means of keeping peace were exhausted. It was 
jmorally impossible that two such nations as England and America should em- 


the shipwreck to be a judgment from Him, who is the avenger of the poor, [br themselves for a comparatively worthless territory, and he should conclude 


and who, though hand joins in hand, knows how to humble the oppressor. 


by moving for the correspondence, and by asking what course the Government 
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- tainly possible (though I would reject the notion) that all our efforts may be un- 


10 | The Anglo American. 


intended to pursue in the event of the Senate concurring in the twelve month’s| leould not contemplate without feelings of the utmost horror. He held it to be 


notice. 
The Earl of ABERDEEN who was at times almost inaudible said : My 


lords, in the very delicate and difficult position in which I am placed, it might, 
pe , appear natural that I should have viewed with some degree of hesita- 
tion the notice which my noble friend gave yesterday. But, my lords, however 
much this might, under ordinary circumstances, have been the case, I felt certain, 
in the case of my noble friend, that his sense of public duty, and his intimate 


| hopeless for either to seek to obtain advantage over the other in what were called 
ithe terms of negotiation. ‘The only question was, how to settle this disputed 
‘right in the manner which would be best for the two nations. The negotiation 
could not be in better hands than those of his noble friend, and he felt also, on 
| |the other hand, confidence that the people of the United States would at least 
‘come to a fair, an honorable, and a safe conclusion on the subject. 


House or Commons, Marcu 20th. 


knowledge of the great interests at stake, would prevent him from adding any-/) yy. RORTHWICK rose to put the question of which he had given notice. 


thing to the difficulties with which the question is already surrounded ; and at. 


|'The hon. gentleman commenced by reading the following paragraphs from her 


the same time that his own “gg would indispose him to make his motion the [Majesty’s speech ;—«I regret that the conflicting claims of Great Britain and 


subject of any embarrassment. My expectation has been fully realized by the 


the United States, in respect to the territory on the north-western coast of 


speech which my noble friend has made. (Hear, hear.) My lords, I think that. 
wes a, gh they have been made the subject of repeated negotiation, 
the desire expressed by my noble friend is quite natural and reasonable. I think,| still remain unsettled. You may be assured that no effort consistent with na- 


when we are receiving, from time to time, fromthe United States information and) 
documents of the highest interest and importance, affecting us in the manner in’ 
which these transactions do, it is quite natural that your lordships and the public’ 
should desire to receive from the Government of this country, authentic informa-| 
tion as to those transactions, accompanied by such other information as it may, 
be safe and proper to give. I therefore think I have no valid reason for object-| 
ing to the production of those rs for which my noble friend has moved ; es- 
pecially as a great portion of them must be already known to your lordships and’ 
the public. But I must reserve tomyself the discretion of, for the present, sup-| 
peas a large portion of the correspondence which has taken place between) 

er Majesty's minister in the United States and myself, the prdduction of which! 
at this time, would be injurious te the public interests. (Hear.) My lords, I will! 
= further, that I should not be disposed voluntarily, to lay on the table any such! 
information. In the first place, it is quite unusual, in the midst of a negotiation of this 
magnitude, without any special object in view, to produce to Parliament, accounts 
of the particular position we may, for the time being, find ourselves in. ( Hear.) 
It is true that the government of the United States has acted differently, but! 
their situation is ditierent from ours. The executive government of the United) 
States had to call on the legislature to take a direct course on this subject. ‘The! 
President of the United States proposed to the American legislature a certain 
measure, to which he required their assent; and of course he was under the 
necessity of furnishing them with the materials on which to form an opinion in 
coming to a decision on a question of such importance. But that is not our 
ease. Her Majesty’s government have no intention of calling on Parliament at 
this moment for any opinion, nor do I understand that it is the intention of my 
nuble friend, or of any other member of this house, to call on Parliament at 
present to pronounce an opinion. These circumstances, therefore, would have 
indis me from voluntarily laying on the, table information at this moment. 
Another reason also would prevent me from voluntarily coming down with any 
such information to the house. I must admit that from the aspect of the nego- 
tiation, as reported in the papers which have been produced in the United States, 
and which I am in a condition to produce to your lordships, an inference might 
fairly be drawn not favourable to the result of the negotiation in which we are 
engaged—they would be calculated to induce us to augur unfavourably of the, 
result. For this reason, therefore, | should have wished not voluntarily to sub-) 
mit to the house, in such a stage of the negotiation as that to which we have 
now arrived, communications which are calculated to produce such an opinion. 
(Hear.) Nevertheless, it is my decided opinion, that such an opinion would be 
unwarranted. I cannot bring myself to believe, my lords, however the effect 
produced by the papers I have referred to might be as I have said—I cannot, | 
repeat, bring myself to believe that any reasonable doubt remains of our 
being able to bring this matter to a satisfactory conclusion. . (Hear, hear.) 
I have no doubt of the sincere desire of both governments to arrive at that re- 
sult ; and I hope that my noble friend will not think me guilty of any uncouste- 
ous conduct if I decline to inform him of the steps which, in the present junc- 
ture of affairs, her Majesty’s government may think proper to take in pursuit of 
the negotiation. He may look on it that, believing, as I do, that war is the! 
greatest calamity that can befall a nation, and the greatest crime generally that 
a nation can commit (hear, hear) he may rely that every effort consistent 
with the national honor will be employed to avert it. (Hear, hear.) My lords, 
T will not lay claim to your indulgence beyond what | am fairly entitled to; but 
if I might without presumption add the expression of an opinion, it would be that 
you would believe that the conduct of this great transaction will be forbearing, 
conciliatory, moderate, and just, without arly sacrifice of real honour, or the real 
interests of the country. (Hear) But, my lords, on the other hand, it is cer- 


availing. In that case I can only say, that it will be my emleavor not only to 
secure the support and countenance of every one of your lordships, but the sym- 
pathy and approbation also of every state in Europe, and of the whole civilized 
world. (Hear, hear.) My lords, | think my noble friend will, perhaps, not ex- 
pect me to go further into the subject at present, and | will conclude the few 
words which I have thought it necessary to address to your lordships, by repeat- 
ing emphatically what her Majesty has been graciously pleased to say from the 
throne: * ‘hat no effort will be spared, consistently with the national honour, 
to bring this question to an early and successful termimation.” 

LORD BROUGHAM, referring to a statement that had been made respec- 
ting a globe said to be in the possession of Mr. Everett, on which the Oregon 
boundary was marked favourably to America, said, he had yesterday reccived al 
letter from Mr. Everett, which quite concerned the truth of the assumption 
which he Lord Brougham had offered at the time. It appeared that Mr. Ev- 
erett had ordered the globe through another person, and that the tradesman had 
marked the boundary in the manner _refe to, perhaps with a view to pay a 
compliment to Mr. Everett, but without the previous knowledge of that gentle- 
man. With respect to the question before the house, he could only join his hear- 
ty wish, and express his confident hopes, that all the negotiations, troublesome 
as they might be, would lead to a happy issue ; and also his entire confidence in 
his mat He friend and the rest of her Majesty’s Government, and that should (un- 
happily for us, for America, and for humanity at large) those just Ss Meera 
prove unfounded, mankind would find out to whom the blame should be impu 
ted ; and further, that although the calamity of war would be looked at by all 
with the utmost possible aversion, by none would it be regarded with apprehen- 
sion or alarm. : 

Lord ASHBURTON felt sure that all which caution and prudence required in 
this negotiation would be observed ~ his noble friend, and that the honor of! 
England would not be tarnished. When he looked at the probability of two 


countries like England and America a into war ona question in: 


which nothing was at stake but their honor, he could not for a moment doubt 


that, whatever might be the ebullition of popular feeling here or in the United 


tional honour shall be wanting on my part to bring this question to an early and 
peaceful termination.” ‘The hon. member proceeded :—It was impossible to se- 
lect words more worthy a powerful Sovereign addressing her Parliament. Up 
to the present time the house had yielded to the Government a silent and entire 
confidence in its measures ; he did not rise either to disturb that silence or inti- 
mate any diminution of that confidence. But, though that house had apprecia- 
ted the spirit in which the Government had acted, on the other side of the At- 
lantic there was a party which had put upon the words pronounced by her Ma- 
jesty, and on the subsequent proceedings of the Government a construction the 
very opposite of that they were intended to bear. It was time England should 
distinctly assert, that while she was ready to make every sacrifice for the main- 
tenance of peace, consistent with her honour, yet that she only deprecated war 
in this instance from feeling that any war in which she should engage could not 
but seriously interfere with the progress of human civilization. An expression 
of this feeling should be distinctly made by the house, because such an expres- 
sion would do more than all the diplomatic negotiations towards the maintenance 
of peace between this country and America. ‘The hon. gentleman concluded by 
asking “ whether it is the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to present to 
this house copies of extracts of any correspondence which may have — be- 
tween the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Washington in relation to the Oregon territory ?” 

Sir R. PEEL.—I do not think it necessary to make any observations on the 
general subject upon which the hon. gentleman has spoken. (Hear.) I believe 
that any explanation in wholly unnecessary, becanse I am perfectly convinced 
that the expressions used by Her Majesty in the speech from the Throne, and 
the expressions of public men in this house of either of the political parties, have 
really not been misconstrued it the United States. (Hear, hear.) I do not 
think any public advantage would be yained by laying on the table of the house, 
in the present state of the question, any papers relating to the differences between 
this country and the United States with respect to Oregon territory, or in now 
making any communication upon the subject of this house, and is not the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to make any such communication. At the 
same time I may state, that the executive Government of the United States 
having a distinct proposition to make to a branch of the Legislature of that 
country, has made a communication to it, containing certain notes which have 
passed between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham; though I should not have 
thought it necessary to lay those notes as a communication before the house, 
still, as they have been made public, and as it may be necessary they should be 
authenticated, I shall not object to producing those communications to which 
publicity has been already given. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and a laugh). I really do not 
understand what provokes that laugh: we have no other papers to produce at 
present on the part of the Government ; the negotiations are not yet brought to 
a conclusion, and it is quite unusual to produce official dispatches when nego- 
tiations have not been closed. By the act of another Government certain com- 
munications have been,made public ; the house has a right to have them au- 
thenticated, and though I had not intended to produce them, yet if it should be 
the wish of the house that they should be laid on the table, I will defer to that 
wish (cries of «« No, no !’’) but I cannot undertake to produce any others. 


~ 


THE TIMBER TRADE. 
House or Commoms, March 20. 

The Clerk having read the resolutions respecting the importation of timber, 

The Marquis ofp WORCESTER moved that it be erased from the resolutions, 

jon the giound that the shipping interest had been materially injured by the past 
‘relaxation of protection, and that they would be still more extensively injured 
by the relaxation now proposed. ‘The Canada timber trade was carried on b 
British ships alone ; the Baltic timber trade was carried on by ships, of whic 
five sixths belonged to the nations on the shores of the Baltic. Ought the house 
to legislate for the benefit of the nations on those shores, or for the benefit of 
Great Britain and her colonies? 

Lord G. BENTINCK cautioned hon. members against being led away by 
the facts and figures quoted, or to be quoted by Ministers on this subject ; for, 
as an illustrious relative of his, Mr. Canning, had once remarked, the last thing 
which a man of sense would believe in the House of Commons, was a statement 
of facts and figures. * ° * * . He then pointed out at great 
length, the injury which this resolution was calculated to inflict upon Canada. 
Our Canadian brethren had reason to be alarmed, and were alarmed, at the mere 
proposition of this reduction. ‘They were already discussing the question, 
whether it would not be better for them to be annexed to the United States, and 
were preparing remonstrances against the new commercial policy of the British 
Government. This was not just the time to quarrel with the colonies, when 
America was arming her seaboard ; and when Mr. John Quincy Adams (** Oh, 
no”) was blasphemously, he would say, calling to his aid the word of God as a 
justification for lighting up fire-brands and unleashing the hellhounds of war on 
our territory of Oregon. (Hear, hear.) He did not think this was a happy mo- 
ment for Her Majesty’s Ministers by their fiscal measures to alienate our Cana- 
dian friends, when a storm was gathering against us. Yes, there was a cloud in 
the west, and that black cloud would grow blacker still, and perhaps break over 
us, if such measures as those were offered to our Canadian Colonists. He, for 
one, Was as anxious as any one that peace should be maintained with honour. 
He thought this country could very well afford to repose on her laurels, and need 
be in no haste again to enter into the conflicts of war; but he must say, that the 
way to maintain peace was not by making a dishonourable sacrifice either of our 
colonial or our domestic industry. (Hear, hear.) He was as willing as any one 
that if a doubt should arise about our rights, the question should be referred to 
an umpire, he cared not whom; and he was equally willing to concede to the 
American States that to which we had no right. But if it came to this, that the 
Bible should be quoted for the title of the Americans to the Oregon territory, he 


States, the ae good sense which especially characterized those two coun- 
il, and preserve both from that ultimate alternative which he 


tries would prev 


jtrusted that we should not go sneaking to the United States with the boon of 
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Anglo American: 


free trade in our hands, and ready to give away the birth-right of the British 
farmer. (Cheers.) But if these differences should not pass 
not ask the right hon. gentleman in the chair to have the Bible read at the table ; 
but, relying on the all-powerful aid of the God of Battles, he should confide 
that we would be enabled to address the Americans in the language of British 
thunder from the broadsides of a line of battle ships. (Hear, hear.) Firm in 
the justice of our cause, when the last resources of peace shall have passed 
away, with an all-just Providence on our side, fearing no human enemy, they 
would send those British seamen, which the government by their measures were 
that night going to destroy, to the sea-board of America, to speak in terms that 
could ast ‘Ge misunderstood, and make assertion of our rights. (Hear, hear.) 
* * * * He was no friend to war; but if war should come, he 
would send those British seemen, whom their present legislation was injuring so 
much, to destroy the American sea-board, and to speak in language which could 
not be misunderstood to New York, and Boston, and New Orleans. Turning 
from this warlike demonstration against America, which was loudly cheered by 
the House, he entered into a long statistical dissertation, displaying much indus- 
try and research to prove that the shipping interest was injured, and would be 
still more essentially injured by the relaxation of the protection under which it 
up. If the shipping interest were injured, our maritime supremacy 
would be endangered ; and if by any vicissitude of fortune it should be lost, the 
glory and erred of England would be placed in the utmost jeopardy. 

. C. BULLER observed, that as the rest of this question had been very 
satisfactorily disposed of, he would confine himself to the remarks of Lord G. 
Bentinck, on the indignation which he declared was now shaking Canada from 
one end of it to the other. Now he thought that when Lord G. Bentinck un- 
furled the Union Jack as the flag of the party sitting on the fifty ducal benches, he 
ought, along with the influence, to assume the gravity and responsibility of the 
leader of a party. He (Mr. C. Buller,) thought that the use of the language 
of dignified courtesy towards foreign nations, such as Sir R. Peel habitually 
used, was preferable to badying bombast with the braggarts of America, and to 
justifying, or almost justifying, the vagaries of poor Mr. Adams by congenial 
bluster. He had intimated his dissent from Lord G. Bentinck, when he said that 
the inhabitants of Canada were discussing the expediency of separating them- 
selves from England, and of annexing themselves to America on account of his 
resolution. He had received papers from Canada as well as the noble lord; and 
the editor of one of the Montreal papers, amid the indignation which was said 
to be shaking Canada to its centre, calmly announced that he would take a 
week to think of the government proposition. He was sure that when a call 
was made upon them, the Canadians would join with us in rallying round our 
common country. By sending men like Lord Metcalfe and Sir C. Bagot as Go- 
vernors to Canada, Sir R. Peel had allayed the feelings of the Canadians, and 
had established a stronger connection between England and Canada than could 
be established by all our restricted monopolies. He then proceeded to justify 
the resolution. He was convinced that this change in the amount of the duties 
could never have been made at a time more favorable to the Canadas than the 
— for their timber was in such demand, for railway purposes, both in 

ngland and on the continent of Europe, as to render them careless of any 
monopoly. He implored the house to recollect that every man’s dwelling in the 
United Kingdom would be affected by this resolution. 

The house then divided, when there appeared for the amendment, 109; 
against it 232. The resolution was, therefore, affirmed by a majority of 123. 

The other orders of the day were then disposed of, and the house adjourned. 


THANKS TO THE INDIAN ARMY. 
House or Lorps.—April 2. 

The Earl of RIPON rose and after a few preliminary remarks spoke as fol- 
lows :—Your lordships will probably recollect that, when our army first advanced 
to meet the invasion of the Sikhs, it was deemed necessary (and it was, doubt- 
less, a prudent act) to withdraw the greater part of our forces assembled for the 
protection of Loodiana, in order to combine them with that portion of the army 
which was advancing from Umbaliah, and thus to proceed to Ferozepore with a 
greater power. This arrangement had, for a moment, left Loodiana to the chance} 
of an irregular attack by any force the enemy might have in that quarter ; but the 
first point was to take up the main army to the side of Ferozepore ; and, there- 
fore, the necessarily point, were necessarily and wisely intended to increase the 
force that was to trike the deciding blow. No ponte SE the enemy been driven 
across the Sutlej,and our army in a situation which was unassailable by the enemy 
from the other side of the river, than it was deemed advisable to strengthen the 
forces in Loodiana, in order to guard against contingencies, and also to eet a cer- 
tain accumulation of the enemy’s force which were rising in that quarter. Now 
it was clear, that alth it could not be expected that the force the enemy 
had collected on that side of Loodiana would amount to so large a number as 
that which constituted their force in the lower part of the Sutle); still the po- 
sition that they would occupy in the neighbourhood of Loodiana would be such 
as might have caused extreme inconvenience by cutting off our reinforcements, 
or by diverging our heavy battering train in its way to join the Governor-Gene- 
ral, and whose assistance was indispensable. It was therefore determined to 
provide a force in Loodiana with a view to effect these objects, and Sir Henry 
Smith was selected to the command of that force; and onthe 15th January a 
considerable force was assembled. Intelligence was, however, received at head 
quarters that the enemy had collected on the other side of the river a larger 
force than had been at first imagined, and it was supposed that they again inten- 
ded to cross the river. It then became necessary to take further measures to 
increase our forces in order to repel any attack from that quarter, and her Ma- 
jesty’s 53rd Regiment was ordered to the left, toa place called Dhurrumkote, 
and Sir Henry Smith’s division was increased by a body of cavalry, the 16th 
Lancers. He moved on the 17th January, and took from the enemy one fort 
which lay on the route, and intercepted ight flank of our army and the di- 
vision he commanded. On the 18th he took the fort of Bhoondee, a position of 
great security, with a view to our direct communication between our position on 
Sutlej and our position in Loodiana. It only required two or three shots to 
‘reduce this fort—it was held by a few men and guns, which, with a quantity of! 
in in their stores, of course fell into our hands. He was soon after p= | by 
ca: Majesty’s 53rd regiment, and the Shekawattee brigade of native troops. 
In the meantime the enemy had continued to increase his force, and it was de- 
termined to send on Sir Henry Smith's division with a division under Brigadier 
Wheeler. Thus, on the 21st, he proceeded on his march from Buddawall to 
Loodiana. ‘The enemy moved forward and threatened Loodiana, having taken| 
small fort = > ee through sev- 

eral villages, all of which were defensible, ilfully enough by taking u 
this position they placed themselves on the line of a of Sir Henry Smith. 
‘When, therefore, he arrived near them he found them in this position, and mo- 


ving in a parallel line with our troops. Many men might have been tempted to 


away, he should, 


avail themselves of this opportunity of attac the enemy; but he was too 
wise to deviate from his instructions, or neglect his primary object, or to forget 
the great importance of that object, namely, the concentration of his forces ‘upon- 
Loodiana, With the greatest coolness he deviated to the right, and brought 
the enemy into such a position that it would not have been prudent for them to 
attack him while moving in a parallel line. He had previously communicated 
with Brigadier Godby, directing him to leave the fort and meet on the road. 
The enemy endeavoured to intercept him, but he placed himself in such a posi 
tion as would enable him either to march or to wheel up to their right. They, 
not without showing some skill, confined themselves to a distant cannonade. 
They had an excellent road for their march, whereas our army had to pass 
through very deep sand, which considerably impeded their progress. Still Sir 
Henry Smith adhered resolutely to the object in view ; and although the enem 
was so numerous that they enveloped his line of march, he was not dismay 
but effected the junction at Loodiana with comparatively trifling loss, though 
some brave men fell, and a small quantity of baggage was . He thus 
gained his object, and concentrated his foree on jana ; and by referring te 
the maps it will be seen that by placing himself in foree on that point, he was 
near the enemy’s position at Budpawal, and although there was no action, it was 
almost impossible for them to maintain their position without fighting: Briga- 
ritish 


dier Wheeler had advanced, but when he approached the fortress of 

he was informed that an action had been fought on the 21st, in which the 
cay | had been successful and the enemy driven back—he therefore proceeded 
on the direct road to Loodiana. He had not gone far whea he heard a 
of an opposite character, and that our troops had been deteated. He could not 
therefore go on, and he was restricted by his instructions to joming Sir Henry 
Smith ; but this movement brought the heads of his columnso near to the right 
of the enemy, that having Sir Henry Smith on their left they found their posi- 
tion untenable. ‘The enemy could not cross the river at the nearest point, and 
they were obliged to go lower down. On the 28th, Sir 8 Smith was joined 
by Rccndir Wheeler, and he proceeded to the attack. He had collected a 
strong force, though greatly inferior to the enemy, which had been reinforced by 
the flower of the infantry of theirarmy. His object was to drive them across 
the Sutlej. He knewhe could do it, and he did it; and by a most beautiful 
maneeuvre, the battle ended in the utter discomfiture of the enemy. It is not 
neccessary for me to detail the skilful manner in which the order of march was 
conducted, the provision which was made for every ible attack, the facilities 
which the disposition of his forces gave him to attack, himself, all these are be- 
yond my praise, and require no explanation or illustration from me. No one can 
iread the account of the commencement of this action, without observing every 
jsign of a great master of the art of war. He exhibited the utmost coolness, 
nothing was omitted ; there were reserves where they were necessary, and all 
was done with a precision never exceeded by any commander. He moved for- 
ward under a heavy fire, in the midst of which he halted—for what! to see if he 
could discover the key to the enemy’s position, and he found it at Aliwal. Un- 
der fire he made such a disposition of his forces as would enable them, although 
enveloped by the enemy, to move back upon the right. The success of this 
movement was most complete, the operations being carried on under fire. He 
met with a gallant enemy ; one not slow in its arrangements, and which with- 
stood our attack with fortitude. But in the end it was found that nothing could 
withstand this gallant attack, and the result was that they were driven, helter 
skelter, across the river with a loss which must have caused them to repent 
having attacked us in such an unrighteous cause. In this action all who read 
the accounts of it willsee that there was no doubt, no hesitation; if was not 
European troops covering that which was lost by the native regiments, but na- 
tive troops, vieing with Europeans through the attack; and it is most 
gratifying to know that the native troops showed themselves not inferior 
to ourown, and deserve equally our approbation and our praise. (Hear, 
hear.) Although it is not my intention toenter fully into the details of this 
battle, I will allude to one circumstance which strikes .ne to be worthy of ne- 
tice, as evincing the spirit by which our troops were animated. In Sir Harry 
Smith's account, he says that Brigadier Cureton’s cavalry were posted on the 
right flank. It consisted of the 16th Lancers, the 5th Native Cavalry, the Ist 


right. Brigadier Cureton ordered a charge to be made by the 16th Lancers 
and the body-guard up to the first entrenchments. The first Native Cavalry, 


charge had been made, Brigadier Cureton came up to them, and said, « Now 
my boys, will you’charge up to the camp’” ‘They did so; they forced them- 
selves through the entrenchments ; and this weak regiment actually charged up 
tothe camp. They were met by a volley of and they had, besides, 
other difficulties to encounter ; for the tents were so close to the entrenchments, 
that very few of the cavalry could form. Still they pressed on, although they 
saw before them both infantry and cavalry, in spite of every obstacle. A young 
officer of the name of Ellice, the son of a mght hon. gentleman well known to 
many of your lordships, who had not joined more than a few months, and had 
certainly never seen such fighting, pressed on in spite of every obstacle, and 

alloped forward to attack the entrenchments, when upon vurning round he per- 
ceived only eight men with him, the rest having been unable to keep up with 
them. He saw the enemy’s cavalry before him, and this boy, with eight men, 
charged them. They did not stand the me so as to let them bring 
horses against them, but opened their ranks, and fired on them as they passed, and 
killed four of the eight. The result was, that the whole of the enemy was driven 
into the river. Ido not say that this was done by this small force, but I mention 
it as an example ofthe fiery spirit of our troops, and what can be effected by them 
when animated by a thirst of glory. When such a spirit is displayed by the 
young and ca ona what must it be when it operates on those of mature 
years and knowledge, as it did in the present instance, and ts brought to bear on 
aresolute enemy? ‘The trophies of that day were all the cannon which the 
enemy brought across the river, and the ammunition and stores which they had 
accumulated in their camp, and the waves of the Sutlej carried down to the ford 
of Hurrekee, and the “ tete-de-pont,” which was erected below it, the bodies of 
those who were drowned in their attempt to ese 
fiture. The result was, their total dispersion. ‘The fort of loor was also 
‘taken. The time had now arrived when the Governor-General and the Com- 
imander-in-Chief felt that their task was to be performed. They had received 
jthat which was so necessary to them, the division of hatry artitery from Loo- 
dianah. They were so posted as to be unassailable, and with a just reliance on 
the courage of their troops, and the skill they felt that they, too, to drive the 
lemeony across the Sutlej. Sir Harry Smith, therefore, was ordered to return with 
of his troops, ient being left to protect Loodianah. On the 7th of 

ebruary Sir H Smith arrived, and a plan of attack on the 10th was deter- 
mined on by the Cemmander-in-Chief, and then began that other, battle, 
which I now call on your lordships to show honor to by your Here, 


Native Cavalry, and the Governor-General’s body-guard. They were on the 


which was a weak regiment, was kept in reserve waiting for orders. After the’ 
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again, I must say that I should only be wasting your time if I attempted to de- 
scribe that battle. It has been described by those who conducted it, who ar- 
ranged and executed the plan which resulted in their immortal honour. In their 
own words is to be found a more imperishable memorial of the deeds of that 
day than any I could utter. I abstain from weakening that description, or de- 
tracting from its clearness ; and I leave it to that to show you the disposition of 
the attack and the skill and energy with which it was carried out. (Hear, hear.) 
All who were present will share in your thanks—from the Commander-in-Chief; 
who planned the attack, down to the sepoy who assisted in its execution. All 
deserve your thanks. But there were also heavy losses—men of great renown 
and long service fell there, and whilst we glory in the successes of the survivors, 
we lament the fate, glorious though it be, of those who fell. The Commander- 
in-Chief says, that amongst those to whom he was indebted for assistance, was 
the Governor-General. (Cheers.) I am not aware if it is generally known 
that the Governor-General had, ten days before, met with a severe accident, a 
fall from his horse, which had incapacitated him from active exertion. His fall 
occurred in the night, for so eager was he to facilitate the operations of the 
Commander-in-Chief in the concentration of the troops, that one night some- 
thing occurred to him that he thought ought to be communicated to Sir Hugh 
Gough, and he started for head-quarters, twenty-five miles distant, at once, and, 
it was in returning he met with this accident. At the time of the battle, al- 
though his energies were unbroken, his body was weak and those who know 
what fighting is, and what the feelings of a general are, will understand those of 
Sir Henry Hardinge, when he was compelled to go into the field in a carriage ; 
but when he “ae he was lifted on his horse—(cheers)—and under great bo- 
dily suffering he continued there, ready to share in the Te oe og of those du- 
ties and services to which the language of Sir Hugh Gough has so honourably 
testified. When the battle was ended he superintended the passage of two di- 
visions of the army over the lower part of the river by a bridge of boats which 
was constructed by order of our noble friend (Lord Ellenborough) when Gover- 
nor-General, and which was brought up the Indus and the Sutlej, and which 
was used for the passage of the whole of our army after this success. Accord- 
ingly, the army moved over. That very night two divisions of infantry, sa of| 
the cavalry, and a great part of the cannon crossed the river, and were followed 
by the remainder on the next day, when they advanced on the road to Lahore, 
to a place called Cussoor—a strong place if the enemy had defended it—but it 
was not defended, for their loss had so demoralized their army, that we were 
permitted to reach within sixteen miles of Lahore without obstacle or the appear- 
ance of an enemy ; and this closes the scene up to the period of the last de- 
spatches. I forbear, as I conceive it my duty to do, from noticing anything that 
relates to the nature of the terms which have been proposed, whatever may be 
my opinion of them. They involve political considerations into which I will not 
enter; all I shall do is to call on you to testify your unanimous sense of the 
high esteem in which you bear the gallant men who fought so bravely in the ser- 
vice of their country. My lords, much is due to the Governor-General for the 
manner in which he has discharged the difficult and responsible duties that have 


devolved upon him ; and give me leave to say that those who do not understand 
the nature of the responsibility that was cast upon him, are not in a position to 
be able thoroughly to appreciate it. My lords, if I thought fit, or if your lord- 
ships deemed it.necessary, I could convince you by letters from the Governor- 
General to all the officers under his superintendence, of the great energy and 
activity of his mind ; I could show you that there is nothing he does not provide 
for, and that there is no contingency he does not contemplate ; I could produce 
many letters of that description which, as regards those qualities, and as regards 
the comprehensive nature of his mind, would be a fair parallel to a similar cor- 
respondence of Napoleon, or of that great and illustrious man to whom I am now 
pointing (the Duke of Wellington)—{loud cheers)—showing the value of that 
clear and distinct understanding which is one of that noble duke’s great charac- 
teristics, and which the Governor-General of India seems to have imbibed from 
him. It was in the same school also that Sir Hugh Gough studied practically 
the military art. In, I believe, an humbler position than he now enjoys, for he 
did not then fill the rank of a general, he shared in the glories of the Peninsula ; 
he there learned a lesson under the same master, and has shown himself now, as 
before, a worthy pupil of the greatest master of the art of war, which this, or, 
any other country ever produced. (Hear, hear.) And what, my lords, must be 
the feelings of that illustrious commander himself, when he finds that those who 
served under him, when called on by their country in after times to fill posts of 
command and of great responsibility, are amongst the men to whom the country 
can look with pride and admiration, as the noble inheritors of that fame which he 
has left them, but which yet, thank God, he lives to enjoy (cheers) ; and as the 
successful vindicators of their country’s honour in the same hemisphere where 
the noble duke’s career first began, and where he first distinguished himself by 
all those qualities which have ranked him amongst his countrymen, ay, and 
amongst enemies of his country, as. the greatest military commander that 
ever entered the field of battle. I am Py, in his presence, and I humbly 
beg his mgs And yet, my lords, I feel that I have a right to say that of him. 
I feel, so, that I have your lordships’ concurrence in every sentiment I have 
expressed, either in reference to him or to those to whom the motions which I 
shall now put into the hands of my noble and learned friend on the woolsack, be- 
long, the frst of whjch relates to the battle of Aliwal and the second to the bat- 
tle of Sobraon. The following are the motions :—‘ That the thanks of this house 
be given to Major-General Sir Henry George Smith, Knight Commander of the 
most honourable mili Order of the Bath, for his skilful and meritorious con- 
duct, when in command of the British troops employed against a large portion) 
of the Sikh army, of greatly superior numbers; and for the signal valour and 
j t displayed by him in the battle of the 28th of January, when the ene- 
my’s force was totally defeated, and new lustre added to the reputation of the 

« That the thanks of this house be given to the several officers, European and 
native, under the command of Sir Henry Smith, for the distinguished services 
rendered by them at the battle of Aliwal. 

« That this house doth highly approve of, and commend, the intrepidity and 
exemplary discipline displayed by the non-commissioned officers and private sol- 
diers, European and Native, on the 28th of January, in their attack on the 
enemy’s position, by which the Sikhs were completely routed, and driven in 

jon across the Sutlej, with the loss of all their artillery and military equip- 
ment ; and that the same be signified to them by the commanders of the sever- 
al corps, who are desired to thaak them for their gallant behaviour. 

“ t, in requesting the Governor-General of India to communicate these 
resolutions to the several officers referred to therein, this house desires to ac- 
know! the zeai and judgment evinced by the Right Hon. Lieut.-General Sir 

i Knight of the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, Govern- 


Henry 
or-General of India ; and also by General Sir Hu , bart., Knight rg 


Cross of the Order of the Bath, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, in 


[troops engaged in that action been surpassed. (Hear, 


supplying Major-General Sir Henry Smith with such reinforcements and military 
means as enabled him, under Divine Providence, to overcome all the obstacles 
thrown in his way by a brave and determined enemy. 

“ That the thanks of this House be given to the right honourable Lieutenant- 
General Sir Henry Hardinge, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath, Governor-General of India, for the judgment, energy, 
and ability with which the resources of the British Empire in India have been 
applied, in repelling the unjust and unprovoked invasion of the British territory 
by the Sikh nation ; and for the valour and indefatigable exertions which he dis- 
played on the 10th of February, at the Battle of Sobraon, when, by the blessin 
ef Almighty God, which we desire most humbly to acknowledge, this hostile 
treacherous invasion was successfully defeated. 

« ‘That the thanks of this House be given to General Sir Hugh Gough, baronet, 
Knight Grand Cross of the most honourable Military Order of the Bath, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, for the signal ability and valour with 
which, upon the 10th of Fabruary, he directed and led the attack, when the enemy’s 
entrenchments were stormed, their artillery captured, their army defeated and 
scattered, and the Punjaub laid open to the advance of our victorious troops. 

“ That the thanks of this House be given to Eajor-General Sir Henry G 
Smith, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
Major-General Walter Raleigh Gilbert, and Major-General Sir Joseph Thack- 
well, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath ; 
and to the other officers, European and native, for the distinguished services 
— by them in the eminently successful operations at the battle of So- 

raon. 

‘«« That this house doth highly approve of and commend the invincible intrepidi- 
ty, perseverance, and steady discipline displayed by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and private soldiers, European and native, on the 10th of February, by 
which the glory of the British arms has been successfully maintained against a 
\determined and greatly superior force ; and that the same be signified to them 
‘by the commanders of the several corps, who are desired to t them for their 
gallant behaviour.” 

The Duke of WELLINGTON.—My lords, I certainly do regret the absence 
of the noble marquis who so effectively addressed your lordships on a similar 
occasion about a month ago, and who so eloquently applauded the conduct of 
the army on that occasion. But I am consoled for his absence by the statement 
which has been made by my noble friend opposite—( Hear, hear)—and from which 
I am happy to conclude, that the vote which your lordships are about to give 
will be unanimous, and will correspond with that feeling of satisfaction which 
universally pervades the country upon the subject of our recent victories in India 
—(Hear, hear)—victories which it is unnecessary forme to describe after the 
speech of my noble friend near me, but of which I cannot refrain from express- 
ing my warmest admiration. 1 wish, however to remind your lordships generally 
of the course of these events. ‘The campaign commenced under extraordinary 
circumstances. The Governor-General purposely avoided giving any cause for 
uneasiness to the Sikh government. He was anxious to a degree to prevent any 
collision with that government. (Hear, hear.) He, on the contrary, wished to 
preserve it, in order that there should be no additional barrier required upon our 
‘north-western frontier for the preservation of the peace of the British provinces. 
Seeing, however, the irregularities of the Sikh army, he determined to adopt 
measures to preserve order and restore discipline to its racks ; but he hoped to 
do so without causing any collision with the Sikh government, which he was so 
anxious to avoid. With this view, he did no more than provide for the security 
of the most prominent point of the frontier between Ferezopore and Loodiana, 
having besides a reserve at Umballah. Under these circumstances, an invasion 
took place, on the first portion of the operations consequent upon which your 
lordships have already pronounced an opinion. The enemy having been obliged 
by those operations to cross the Sutle}, our position was taken up on the Sutlej 
and arrangements were made, the war having been commenced by the enemy, 
to enable the Commander-in-Chief to carry it on with energy, and eventually with 
success and honour. ‘Troops which were ordered to join in the rear commenced 
arriving early in January. In the meantime distant parts of our frontier were 
threatened ; Loodiana was threatened ; and then it was that Sir H. Smith was 
sent with troops towards Loodiana, taking possession of Dhurmkote and other 
forts on the road ; andI beg of your lordships to observe, that when Sir H. Smith 
was so sent he had three objects in view. One of these objects was, to give 
security to the troops at Loodiana, already reinforced by Brigadier-General 
Godby after the battle. Another object was to open a communication between 
Ferozepore and Loodiana, and again between Ferozepore and Delhi in the rear 
of the point from which the heavy artillery, and other means for carrying on the 
seige and ulterior operations, were to come. ‘Those were the objects to effect 
which Sir Harry. Smith was detached from the main body of the army, and those 
objects, despite unforeseen and innumerable difficulties, he accomplished. In 
the first instance, having effected an opening with Loodiana, he communicated, 
or rather attempted to communicate with Brigadier Godby, but the communica- 
tion failed. ‘This was not his fault ; for, from my own experience in the coun- 
try, I can say that the greatest difficulty that a commanding officer can experi 
ence, is that of communicating with a branch of the army at any distance. This 
difficulty arises from the hordes of light troops, always at command of the enemy, 
hovering in every pass of the country. Sir H. Smith found himself within reach 
of an entrenched camp of the enemy, and acting wisely, as the result proved, 
changed his route, losing only the baggage in charge of the rear. The loss of 
baggage is the only check the gallant officer met with throughout the whole of 
the gallant operation ; in fact, it is the only misfortune met with throughout the 
entire operations from the beginning of the war to the last accounts. The loss 
of the baggage has been written of as a great misfortune ; but, my lords, view- 
ing it together with the brilliant and glorious results that have followed, I con- 
sider it of no trifling import to notice, further than that it was one of those mis- 
fortunes that could not be averted, and were overbalanced by counteracting good. 
My lords. after arriving at Loodiana, as my noble friend has described, he then 
commenced operations ; but there were circumstances attending those operations 
which my noble friend did not allude to. I beg your lordships to observe that 
Sir H. Smith not only secured a passage to Loodiana, but he immediately after 
formed a junction with Brigadier Wheeler, who alone was not able to maintain 
his position against the enemy. It was when this junction was formed that he 
determined to attack the position of the enemy—a position taken not on one, but 
on both sides of the river. My lords, | have read the accounts of many actions, 
but never have I read an account of an action, where more ability, more energy, 
or more discretion were manifested, by officers or troops, than in the action your 
lordships are now called on to approve of by a vote of thanks. (Hear, hear.) 
I have never, my lords, read of an action where an officer displayed more capa- 
bility for command in the field, bringing, as he did, every description of 
to act with effect ; and never, my lords, has the energy and gallantry of the 
hear.) I say, 
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lords, of the commanding officer, that he has made it manifest that he is capable|| 
of rendering the most important services, and of adding to the honour of his) 
country. My lords, there is a native corps which has been unintentionally omit-;| 
ted to be mentioned—the Rajpoots raised and commanded by a father and three), 
sons. It would be impossible, my lords, for any corps to render more effectual 
service, or conduct themselves better than this corps did throughout the action.) 
I fully concur, my lords, with my noble friend opposite as to his appreciation of 
the Ben al artillery. But, my lords, we must not notice the remarks or observa-|, 
tions of ignorant persons as to mistakes or false movements on great occasions. 
It is sufficient for us to look to how the Bengal artillery acted when opposed to 
immense odds in number and weight. 
tific a corps as exists in any part of the world. ‘They are Englishmen, and they 
opposed, successfully, as Englishmen always do, a force vastly superior to them 
in number and metal. Sir Harry Smith, after the action, set out on his return 
to the main army, and accomplished the task of marchin 
in an incredible short space of time. On the same day 
train reached the army, and then the great attack on the main position of the 
enemy was determined on. ‘That position was entrenched not only on the left 


this for the purpose of occupying the city of Loodiana, but with the view of 
threatening our communications with our army in the rear, and of intercepting 
the arrival of our artillery on the road from Busean, which was then advancing 
with reinforcements. It was in order to prevent that most skilful and danger- 
ous operation that Sir H. Smith was detached, by Sir H. Gough and Sir H. 
Hardinge, with the force which he had in front of the main body of the Sikhs, 


for the purpose of ensuring the defeat of that force which was crossing the 
bridge, and threatening our communications with the rear, for the — of 
jtransfering the seat of general war, if successful, from the neighbour of 
\Ferozepore to Loodiana. It was intended that Sir H. Smith, before he attacked 
I beheve them to be as valiant and scien- ithe force that was under the command of the Sikh chief,—a force of not less 
jthan 24,000 men, with sixty pieces of artillery,—should gffect a junction with 
ithe force which was at Loodiana, under the command of Brigadier Wheeler, 
and another detachment, under Brigadier Godby. The house is aware that that 

his army seventy miles} |plan was successful, and that the junction was effected, that a desperate action 
arrived, the heavy||was fought under the command of Sir H. Smith, the result of which was the 
complete discomfiture of the enemy, the capture of all his guns, the disorgani- 
zation and flight of his whole army, with the severest loss across the Sutle}. 


but the right banks of the river, so that when the left was carried the assailants) 'These operations are described with such precision—{loud cries of ‘“ hear”)— 
were exposed to attacks from the right ; so it was no small affair. Everything) /all these operations, without exception, be they described by whom they may, 
such men as Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge could do to ensure suc-//are given with such fulness and beautiful clearness that I will not weaken their 
cess was done. ‘The heavy artillery was brought up, and under the protection) effect by any attempt of mine to detail them ; all I can say is, that the hand 


of a field train the general attack was made, and by the desperate valour of the | 
troops, and the unexcelled tactics of the Commander-in-Chief, the result was} 
crowned with entire success. It is impossible, my lords, toread the despatches 
containing the accounts of those actions without lauding the gallantry of the 
troops, and giving the fullest meed of pra..~ to the manner in which they were 
led by their officers. It is, my lords, a matte. of deep re 

who hese fell, many of whom (living) proved themselves h 
try but when we reflect on the vast service rendered to the country, we should 
rather wonder (considering the difficulties) at its being effected so easily, and 
much as we must deplore their loss, we cannot withhold our acknowledgments 
of the wonderful activity, the valour and energy that has led to such glorious, 
and I will say, happy results. The result enabled our army, within two months; 
from the commencement of the campaign, to pass this great river, the most diffi-| 
cult river, I believe, for an army to pass in the world, followed by a train of bat- 
tering artillery, and to bring the contest to a conclusion in a very short space of} 
time. There never was an army that better deserved the approbation of your) 
lordships, and I hope the resolutions proposed will be unanimously agreed to. 


THANKS TO THE INDIAN ARMY. 


which held the pen, held it with the same success as that with which it wielded 
the sword. (Loud cheers.) But this house and the country know only of the 
jsuccesses of Sir H. Smith. Now, I will speak to his honour of the interruptions 
jand checks to his success. ‘There cannot be an interrupted success in war; 
‘but I like to see the man who recovers from a temporary disappointment; it 
ret the loss of those) |adds to his real glory—(hear, hear)—and it is unwise to conceal the reverses for 
onours to their coun-||Which he is not responsible. I wish to present to the house accounts which 
were recently received, of the diffiulties, and disappointments encountered by 
‘Sir H. Smith, with the same spirit with which he achieved his victory. On the 
21st of January—the great battle having been fought on the 28th, Sir H. Smith 
|did’meet with that which some persons might consider a reverse. He encountered 
the enemy, and he was exposed to serious hazard, and now let me state to the 
house in what manner he extricated himself. Writing on the 21st, afterhe had 
)succeeded in relieving Loodiana, he says that he had effected that operation, 
|but it was under circumstances not so fortunate as he could wish. He wrote a 


letter to Sir H. Gough, of which this is an extract :— 
“ When within a mile and a half to my left of Buddowal, moving parallel 


with my column (which was right in front, ready to wheel into line,) and evi- 
idently for the purpose of interrupting my advance, I saw the enemy. Nothing 


Hovst or Commons, April 2. | could be stronger for the enemy than the continued line of villages. He was 


Sir R. PEEL said, I am enabled, not I should say by the courtesy, but by||moving by roads, while I was moving over very heavy sandbeds. 


He was in 


the public spirit and generous feeling of many members who had motions which) advance far beyond, on my right flank, so far did he extend, and so numerous 
were entitled to precedence over mime, to bring forward that of which I gave) jdid he show his infantry and guns, and so°well chosen for him was this line of 
notice immediately on the receipt of the inteligence of our recent successes inj|villages, that with my force he was not to be assailed ; and he opened a furious 
India. Sir, I am about to make a motion which, interposed as it is between the} |cannonade of from 35 to 40 guns of very large calibre, and as usual right well 


discussions of questions of great political importance, leading to much eager,|served. My object being to unite myself with the force from Loodiana 


, which 


and even angry controversy, and to great diflerences of sentunent and opinion, every moment I expected to appear in sight, for it was 9 o'clock, I moved paral- 
will I know, from part experienced, have the hearty and unanimous concurrence; lel with the enemy, resolving to attack the moment the Loodianah troops reached 
of this house. (Hear, hear.) 1 am about te make a motion which will enable|me. He, however, so pressed upon me, that] opened in one body my eleven 
the representatives of this great empire, proud of their military renown, to unite||guns upon him with considerable effect, and sal up the 31st, and was prepare 
in acknowledg*.sg the protecting hand of the God Almighty, the Giver of all) jing to form line upon this regiment, when the enemy most rapidly formed a fine 
Victories, but at the same time to express their exultation in these examples of|/of seven regiments, with their guns between, at right angles with the line I was 
heroiss which have maintained and even raised the military character of this jabout to attack, while a considerable force was moving round my right and front, 
country. { am about to make a motion which will enable us to pay a tribute of Thus enveloped, and overwhelmed by numbers, and such a superiority of guns, 


cordial and grateful acknowledgment to the generals, to the officers, and to the 


| had nothing for it but to throw back my line on its mght, which represented a 


men who have been concerned in the victories that have been lately achicved on) |small line on the hypothenuse of a triangle—(i. e., the two divisions of the en- 
the banks o/ the river Sutle), and that will enable us also to mingle with our|jemy’s army formed two sides of a right-angled triangle, Sir H. Smith bei 
admiration of their conduct, the expression of.a manly but heartfelt sorrow for|/placed between them on a shorter line.) ‘The enemy thus outfianked me and 


the loss of their unreturned comrades, who have sacrificed willmgly their lives 


imy whole force. I therefore gradually withdrew my infantry in echellon of 


in defence of their country’s interests, and in maintenance of their country’s battalions, the cavalry in echellon of squadrons, in the direction of Loodianah, 
honour. (Hear.) Sir, the resolutions, which I move will convey, if they be}/momentarily expecting to see the approach of that force,—viz., one regiment of 


| 


assented to, the grateful acknowledgments of this house for two splendid victo- 


cavalry, five guns, and four regiments of infantry, when I would have made a 


ries achieved within a very limited period, and also within a very lunited space.j vigorous attack. The ground was very deep and sandy, and therefore very diffi- 
But I have felt it my duty not to incorporate our thanks for these victories inj cult to move on. The enemy continued to move on me as described for up- 
any one resolution, but to reserve for each victory that seperate acknowledgment} |wards of an hour, and until we knew the Loodianah force was moving not a 


which is justly its due. 


Sir, it has been my good fortune since the month of}|/musket was fired.. Nothing could exceed the steadiness of the troops. The 


February, 1842, including the motions of this evening, on five separate occasions, hine was thrown back under this cannonade as if on parade, native as well as 


to propose to this house that the thanks of the Commons of England should be}|British, and the movements of the cavalry, under Brigadier Cureton, were, 
conveyed to the army, European and native, which has been engaged m the}jwithout any exception, the most perfect thing I ever saw, and which I cannot 
service of the Crown in India. Including the votes on the termination—the| describe.” 


glorious termination of the Chinese war on six different occasions, for the victo- 


So far from withholding his extrication from such a difficulty as that, I think 


ries achieved in that portion of the globe—were the thanks of the house grate-||it only adds to the skill and valour of the commander that, having been disap- 
fully voted. But the repetition of these votes, the repetition of these acknow-||pointed in effecting a junction with the force at Loodiana, under Brigadier 


ledgments, in no degree tends to dim or to disparage their value. The national 
gratitude must, and ought, to keep pace with the advance of national glory, and 
every separate achievement adds new value to our recognition of it, and to the 


ba cg which he expected to arrive in his aid, he did extricate himself by the 


isplay of such consummate coolness and skill—(hear, hear)—and was able to 


direct his energies to complete the defeat and discomfiture of the enemy a few 


tribute of our respect and grateful acknowledgement. I have said, therefore,|\days afterwards. Of the battle itself I will not speak. The victory was com- 
sir, that I should propose to make two separate motions—one acknowledging] iplete. It is so well described by the gallant commander, that I will not attempt 
the distinguished services of Sir H. Smith and the division under his command)ja description of it. And what have been the services of that gallant officer ? 
at the battle of Aliwal, the other conveying an equal acknowledgment for the}/These events add a new lustre to his past fame. He was at the storming and 
jous services of the army under the immediate command of Sir H. Gough||capture of Monte Viedo; he was at the attack made upon Buenos Ayres; he 
at the battle of Sobraon. Sir, the house no doubt recollects, that, after the ter-j|jserved in Peninsula, from the battle of Vimiera to that of Corunna; he was 
mination of these two battles, which have already entitled the Indian army to||wounded in Crawford’s action on the Coa; he was at the actions of 8 
their thanks for its gallant conduct at the battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshur,|and Fuentes d’Onor; at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and at Torres Vedras ; 
the enemy with whom we had to contend, ne a throughout a series of oper-||was at the siege of re oa at the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, 


ations great military skill, and that undoubted c 


racter tor bravery for which}|Pyrenees, and ‘Toulouse : 
they have been long distinguished. Notwithstanding the reverses which they||at Waterloo. (Loud cheers.) Sir, what a series of gallant services!—(renewed 
met with on the 18th and 21st of December, they collected on the banks of the! |cheers)—and 


was at Washington and New Orleans; and he was 


how rejoiced I am that there should be an opportunity of bring 


Sutle) im very considerable force, aided and protected by a very powerful artil-|/before the view of a grateful country so long a life of military exertions, 
lery. Ata place on the Sutlej, near to the fort of Hurrekee, they established on|/such an unbroken series of military honour. (Cheers.) After he had achieved 


the right bank of the Sutle; a considerable army, and retaining 


session of the}|the — success for which we are about to give him our special thanks,—after 


bridge by means of which they crossed from the countries to the north of the|/he had driven back the enemy across the river, he instantly returned to join his 
Sutlej to the southward of it, they established a «tte de pont” on the left bank] |commanding officer, Sir Hugh Gough. He arrived on the 8th, two days before 
of it, and also an entrenched camp, and by constant accession to their force,||the signal victory was gained under Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge. 
they were enabled at last to collect an army amounting to 35,000 men, suppor-||For his services, for the victory which he gained on the 28th, I propose that 
ted, I think, by 70 pieces of artillery of beautiful workmanship and very heavy! there should be a distinct and separate vote—(cheers)—and that there should 
calibre. They not only did this subsequently to the battles of Moodkee andj |be another vote for the other, not more glorious, perhaps, but more important 


Ferozeshur ; they not only established that great force and poweriul artillery 


victory which was afterwards achieved. But, sir, again I will not weaken the 


in the face of the British army, under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, but|effect with the recital of that victory, as detailed in the despatches of the gal- 
but they also detached a force of not less than 20,000 men, of great skill andj |lant officer by whom they are written, by any attempt to detail their contents, 
courage, to conduct an operation against the city of Loodiana, from which our||But I will do the house and the fellow-countrymen of the generals of that gal- _ 
forces had been withdrawn to fight other battles, and not merely did they do! 


lant army,—I will do them the justice to say, that they are familiar with all the 


F 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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particulars. (Cheers.) Sir, it is right at the time to do justice to the bravery||the immediate glory of victory. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I am sure the house will 
of the enemy with whom we had to contend. After the successes gained over||permit me, with the expression of gratitude to the conquerors in moving this 
them on Vec. 18 and 21, they had so far recovered that undaunted — vote of thanks, to mingle expressions of deep regret at the loss we have sustain- 


which had distinguished them, as to come again into the field, and te expose 


ed, both in reference to officers and men. Sir, I had on a former occasion to la- 


themselves again to the force of the British army. Sir Henry Hardinge, speak-|/ment a loss which met with generous and universal sympathy—I had to lament 


ing of them, says—‘: Such was the bravery of the enemy, that they walked 
away, and in the middle of the river disdained to seck for quarter.’ Sir, I will 


a few days since the loss of that gallant officer General Sale—hear, hear, hear,) 
—who was known to most of us, and who endeared himself to all with whom he 


not enter into details of the battle on the 10th. The house is aware that our jcame in contact by that frankness and openness so indicative of the valour and 


gallant army obtained a complete and signal victory over the Sikhs, whose loss 
was enormous—that, after the exhibition of great talent, they were driven across 
the Sutlej in great numbers, and that the British army, crossing at places lower 
down the Sutlej, and crossing at the point at which the battle was fought, uni- 


ted the forces which had so crossed, and marched towards the capital of the Sikh! |tional gratitude for former services due to that gallant officer. 
tered the service in 1800. He accompanied the second battalion of the 78th to 


Sicily in 1806, and was wounded at the battle of Maida. In 1807 he accom- 
panied the expedition to Egypt, and was present at the taking of Alexandria, and 
was severely wounded at Rosetta. He embarked with the second battalion of 
the 42nd for the Peninsula in 1809, and commanded a light battalion at the bat- 
tle of Busaco, and during the retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras, he was at the 
action of Hoz d’Aronce, and was wounded at the battle of Fuentos d’Onor. He 
commanded the same battalion at Ciudad Rodrigo, and the first battalion of the 
42nd at the storming of Fort St. Michael, and during the siege of Burgos. He 
served in the campaign of 1815, and commanded the 42nd at Quatre Bras, where 
he was severely wounded. At length he fell in the battle for which we are about 
to return the grateful acknowledgments of this house. There are other gallant 
officers who fell on this occasion, but in consequence of their not being of suffi- 


territory. Sir, thus in a period not exceeding seven weeks, from the day on 
which the incursion was made into our territory, the enemy have been signally 
defeated in every action in which they have been encountered. In those en- 
gagements not more than one-third of the forces were Europeans, but the ex- 
ample they set was worthily followed by the native troops. Never was the honour 
of the British arms more worthily sustained by commanders and men. (Hear, | 
—- This succession of victories has been unsullied by any imputation on! 
the British army. (Cheers.) We have not been influenced by any grasping) 
policy. ‘The attack was made on us in a time of profound peace ; there was 
not even the preparation for defence on our part. The Sikhs who have taken no, 
part in the engagement, have frankly admitted the object they had in view | 
They expected, by their artillery and infantry, to be able to overpower the de- 
tachments of the British forces stationed at Ferozepoor and Loodiana;, nd then! 


gallantry of the British soldier—(hear, hear,)—and on this occasion I have also 
to lament the loss of an officer of the highest reputation, Sir R. Dick, long dis- 
tinguished before those events for his gallantry and valour. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
{ am sure the house will permit me shortly to recite what is the extent of the na- 


Sir R. Dick en- 


that they should be able to march to Delhi, and also shake the allegiunce of, ciently distinguished rank, I am, of necessity, prevented from entering into de- 


British soldiers. 


nihilation of their mutinous army. 
— on the part of this house. 


a conviction of the superiority of the British arms as will ensure to us the long 
enjoyment of tranquillity, and anticipating that this may be the last action, that 
we may now direct our attention towards the improvement of the resources of, 
The house will excuse me for referring to some circum-||W 
stances that may well fill the heart of every British subject with joy. ‘The two) tions. 
commanders of that army, the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief, | 
have throughout these operations shown an example of cordial concert, which, 
has greatly contributed to the successful result of these great victories. 
punctilios were sacrificed. Sir Henry Hardinge consented to serve as second 
in command, and there was not a suggestion offered by him to Sir Hugh Gough, 
J Anticipating, sir, that this is the 
last opportunity which | shall have of returning the public acknowledgments for 
a victory in India, I will refer to some documents which have not been before the 
yt Since I entered the house, I have had put into my hand a letter from 

ir Hugh Gough to a private friend of his, which was never intended to meet 


that great country. 


that was not joyfully accepted. 


the public eye. 


“It is now with pride and pleasure I enclose you a copy of my despatch, de- 
tailing one of the most splendid and decisive victories upon record—the Water- 
loo of India. I have entered so fully both into detail and commendation in my| |(Loud cheers.) 
despatch to the Governor-General,that it would be impossible for me to enlarge 
upon a subject embracing the warmest feelings of my heart. 
precluded me publicly recording my sentiments on the splendid gallantry of our |honour. 
fallen foe, or to record the acts of heroism displayed, not only individually but 
almost collectively, by the Sikh Sirdars and army ; and | declare, were it not 
from a deep conviction that my country’s good required the sacrifice, I could, 
have wept to have witnessed the fearful slaughter of so devoted a body of men., 
(Loud p san Never, in the page of military history, has the hand of an All- 
nally manisfested ; to Him, therefore, be the glory ; we, 
(Loud cheers.) But I cannot pass over—I 
cannot too strongly record—facts which, whilst they add lustre to the native ar- 
my, afford to me as its head, inexpressible pride and pleasure. 
For upwards of a month, when the two armies were close in front of one an- 
other, notwithstanding the numerous temptations held out to our sepoys by men 
of their own colour and religion, namely, greatly increased pay, from seven to 
twelve rupees a month, and immediate promotion, I had but three desertions 
(Continued cheers.) Nor should I omit to mention, as a 
proof of the high state of discipline of this splendid army, that trade has been 
carried on unreservedly since we crossed the Sutlej in the several Sikh towns 
around which our divisions have been necessarily placed for the procurance o 
water, and the same confidence has been shown as though we were in one of our 
(Continued cheers.) The example set byt hese 
two officers, whose thoughts were entirely set on their country’s honour, told 
naturally on those who were placed in a subordinate position under them. 
Gough, speaking of an officer who joined the night before the battle, pays him 
this tribute, which I am proud to make the British House of Commons the means 
of conveying to the country. Here was an officer who, by making great exer- 


wise Being been so si 
as his instruments, fee 


from this large force. 


long established provinces.” 


They admitted that they should even receive consol.tion in, 
failure, for they had to deal with a mutinous army, and the next best consequence 
of an encounter with the British army would be, the defeat, dispersion, and an- 
In consequence of a conflict so wholly un- 
provoked, I cannot doubt but that there will be one universal demonstration of 
(Cheers.) I hope that which has been ef- 
ected will result in long continued peace—(hear, hear,)—that there will be such 


tails with respect to them. I deeply regret this. I would like, in the face of 
the House of Commons, to do justice not only to every officer, but to every man 
who sacrificed his life for the glory and honour of the empire. On that day fell 
a most distinguished officer, Lieut.-Col. Taylor, of the 29th. He was a son of 
Lieut.-Col. ‘Taylor, of the 20th Light Dragoons, who fell at the battle of Vimie- 
ra, establishing thus an hereditary and double claim to the grateful recollection 
of his country. (Hear, hear.) How many are there who lost soris or other re- 
latives in this glorious conflict, who have by their own services entitled them- 


Policy, however, , 


selves to the eternal gratitude of the country! (Hear, hear.) Sir, I have been 
drawn into intercourse, necessary intercourse, which I could not avoid, with one 
who has had the misfortune of losing a gallant son in the course of those opera- 
It has been my duty, in some respects, a painful duty, to hold constant 
intercourse with Lord Fitzroy Somerset, who has to deplore the loss of a gal- 
lant young man, who, if he had been spared, would have supported the honour 


All jof his name and his father’s high military reputation. (Cheers.) Lord Fitzroy 


Somerset has had himself a glorious career. He accompanied the Duke of Wel- 
lington through all the Lattles of the Peninsula, and the pleasure which he felt 
in awarding honours and rewards to those who might have fallen is necessarily 
blighted by the loss of a son who gave every hope, if his life was spared, that he 
would maintain the honour of his name, and contribute to his country’s glory. 
|\(Loud cheers.) I am sure, though the rank of Major Somerset hardly entitles 
‘him to special notice, yet considering the services of the father, and his long con- 
|Inection with that illustrious chief under whom he served, [ am sure the house 
'!will permit me to offer some consolation to his wounded feelings—that consola- 
tion which he can now receive by a public record to the memory of his son. 
I wish I could do justice to my own feelings by naming many 
\jof not less distinguished services, but the least is so great that I am afraid I 
should incur,the risk of omitting some who may be equally entitled to the same 
I am sure the house will not attribute it to any feeling of ingratitude if 
I close the mention of names with those I have referred to. When I review the 
names of those who have taken a distinguished part in those signal victories, 
when I see the names of Sir H. Hardinge, of Sir Hugh Gough, of Sir Henry 
Smith, and speaking of the successes equally brilliant of Sir C. Napier, Sir R. 
Dick, and General Packwell, when I review these names, I recollect with satis- 
faction that these illustrious men received their education under the auspices of 
the Duke of Wellington. (Cheers.) It does, Sir, I think, add a new lustre to 
his great military name, to see the career of those men who have been brought 


(Loud cheers.) /up in his school, and who have profited by hisexample. (Cheers.) Sir, I would 


speak with equal praise of those who have not had the happiness of immediately 
serving under him—those officers in the Company's service who may not have 
\been under the immediate command of the Duke of Wellington. Still they have 
had the opportunity of profiting by the memory of the victories which he achieved 
in India on the scene of those present successes—they may have witnessed the 
effects of the battle of Assaye, and brought to their recollection those lessons 
which his career in India was so well calculated to inspire ; and though they 


f||may not have immediately served under the Duke of Wellington, though those 


illustrious merr in the Company’s service—Nott, Pollock, and Gilbert—may not 
have been brought into immediate contact with him, yet they have had the op- 
portunity of benefiting by his instructions and profiting by his brilliant example. 
(Hear, and cheers.) The battle of Assaye and the example of his moderation, 
of his valour, and devotion to his country’s service, have told on all whether Eu- 
ropean or Native officers. (Hear, hear.) Sir, it is ible that at this moment, 
nay it is more than probable, that for the Duke of Wellington is reserved, in an- 
other place, the opportunity of bearing his willing and grateful testimony to the 


tion, arrived the night before the battle ; and he says :— 


merits of those distinguished men. (Cheers.) It will be his consolation to re- 


Brigadier Smith had made ti 
and ont flect that through his example of valour, of-military skill, of patriotism, of devo- 
‘ : tion to the interests of his country—even then when we shall have lost through 


achievement of the capture of Bhurtpore, arrived.” 

‘‘ Brigadier Irvine declined to assume the command, in order that all the credit 
of the work which was begun by Brigadier Smith might attach to him (Briga- 
dier Smith). For himself, Brigadier Irvine only sought the opportunity of shar- 
ing our perils in the field, and he personally accompanied me throughout the 
day. Brigadier Smith has earned a title to all the praise which I can bestow.” 


the course of nature the chief military glory of our age—that his example will 
operate upon worthy men, and make them me hike him, of maintaining the 
honour and reputation of their country. (C 

against the enemy that will long remain, and may God t that in long sue- 
cessive generations we may, in a just cause, have men like the Duke of Wel- 
lington who will be prepared to make every sacrifice, and to set a glorious ex- 


eers.) This will be a bulwark 


honourable while giving ponies ample of ferbearance and enduring valour, and of desperate and reckless efforts, 


vine, let us not forget the example set by that commander-in-chief who bestowed 


when the stake to be gained justifies the exhibition of such—God grant, I say, 


this praise on an inferior officer. He permitted the Governor-General to : j , 
P _ hoagie there may be through successive generations men formed on his example, and 


the situation of second in command, consulting him on every emergency, and 


\'handing down that example to a distant posterity, who in a just and righteous 


throughout the whole of those proceedings preserving a cordial union and com- 
& oad oP e cause will make this proud country impregnable against the assaults of any ene- 


plete understanding with each other. And it was that example, set by the com-; 
manders, that in some degree, no doubt, influenced the conduct of those officer. 
who, seeing the example set to them by their commanders, adopted the noble 
course of making some sacrifice, not of their personal interests, for those they 
disregarded, but that which was really dearer to them—the opportunity of per 
sonal distinction. (Hear, hear.) Let us name with peculiar Neneur-at this is, 
as I hope it may be, our last conflict in India—the loss of those who, in order 
promote their country’s interest, and insure victory to the British army, set tha’ 
example the most painful that a mili man can set—the example of forbear. 


ance, and the giving permission to another inferior in command to reap 


my. (‘The right hon. baronet sat down amidst loud cheering, having moved the 
vote of thanks to Sir H. Smith, for which see Lords’ report.) Carried unani- 
mously and by acclammation. 


INDIA.—TWO GREAT VICTORIES. 
SIR H. SMITH’S DIVISION. 
The Sikh division at Phulloor, having only the garrison of Loodhiana 


jopposed to it, crossed the river in great strength, and threatened that station 
as well as the surrounding country. The division of Sir Harry Smith, 


\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

He says :— 

| 


1846. 


which lay {urthest to the right, was accordingly ordered to march up the; 
bank of the Sutlejin search of theenemy. He moved on towards Lood- 
hiana, to effect a junction with the garrison of that place, under command 
of Col. Godby. The division of Sir Harry Smith consisted ot her Majes-| 
ty’s 31st Foot, the 24th, 42d, 47th, and 48th Regiments Native Infantry, 
her Majesty’s 9th and 16th Lancers, 4th Irregular Horse, and three troops’ 
of horse artillery, and was afterwards joined by her Majesty’s 52d Foot.! 


The total effective force was about 5,000 men. This division proceeded by |G 


rapid marches. On the 20th an express reached Sir H. Smith, stating that, 
the Loodhiana regiments were hemmed in, and, as it was extremely desira-| 
ble to relieve them at once, Sir H. Smith ordered the advance of his divi-| 
sion on the morning of the 2ist, at one o’clock; he had then twenty-five 
miles to march in order to effect a junction with Colonel Godby. Strict 
order had been given to avoid all partial engagements, as the Sikh num- 
bers were known to be so greatlysuperior. While marching on the morn- 
ing of the 2ist, the main division of the Sikh army was encountered. It 
was under command of Runjoor Singh, and abundantly supplied with ar- 
tillery. By a skilful movement, the Sikh general succeeded in compromising, 
the safety of our flank. His mancuvre was judiciously planned and well 
timed. In the action that ensued our killed and wounded amounted to 200) 
men, and a great quantity of our baggage and ammunition fell into the ene-| 
my’s hands, together with some prisoners. By a series of skilful move-) 
ments, Sir Harry Smith extricated himself from his difficult position, baf-| 
fled the superior forces of the enemy by his generalship, and some hours} 
later effected the desired junction with Colonel Godby’s division, and re- 
lieved Loodhiana. 

It was now the enemy’sturn to feel alarm. They were strongly entrench-' 
ed at Budhawal, but they precipitately retired during the night, in order, as 


it afterwards appeared, to cover the passage over the river of a force of | 


4,000 Sikhs, with twelve guns. That reinforcement was received on the 
night of the 27th. | 
eeling his position secure, Sir H. Smith made every arrangement in his 
— to secure the comfort of his troops, as they suffered greatly from the 
oss of their baggage. He retained in camp awaiting reinforcements until 
the 25th, when the division of Brigadier Wheeler, sent as a reinforcement 
by the Commander-in-Chief, arrived. It was the intention of Sir H. Smith 
to attack the enemy the next day; but, as the troops seemed to require rest, 
he gave them one clear day of repose. The conduct of this skilful officer 
presents a remarkable contrast to the precipitation which marked the 
serie oy of the commanders previous to the action of Moodkee and 
erozeshah. The result shows that the caution of the general was emi- 


nently prudent. 
THE BATTLE OF ALIWAL. 

On the morning of the 28th of January the whole army moved forward in 
compact order. They found the enemy strongly posted six miles off, in a 
pozition of which the village of Aliwal formed the centre. 

The battle commenced by some skilful manmuvres, which enabled Sir! 
H. Smith thoroughly to survey the ground and the position of the enemy. 
The Sikh batteries opened their fire along the whole extent of their line’ 
at ten o’clock. Our troops advanced under it undismayed. The village 
of Aliwal was first carried, and then the other points of the position. Our 
cavalry made some noble charges, dashing through the ranks of Sikh horse, 
and completely riding over and sabring them. General Smith makes 
especial mention of the gallantry of the 16th Lancers. They charged some 
— _— of the enemy’s foot, broke them with their lances, and com-| 
pletely destroyed them. With the loss of their guns the courage of the 
enemy was gone; they retired to the ford of the river, charged by our troops, 
and suffering immense destruction by the we!l-directed fire of our artillery.| 
The slaughter as the Sikhs attempted to cross the Sutlej was terrific. They 
rushed into the stream by thousands, and vast numbers of them were drown- 
ed. Nor were they safe when they arrived on the other bank. Our guns,' 
aon re | planted to command the opposite shore, swept them off as they| 
anded, till the scattered rout retired beyond gun-range, 

The whole of the enemy’s camp, with baggage, artillery, and stores, fell 
into the hands of our army. Fifty-two pieces of cannon were captured on! 
the field of battle, and several more were spiked or sunk in the Suilej. 
The victory was in all respects complete. Full details of this gallant ac- 
tion will be found in the despatch of Sir Henry Smith, which we sub- 
oin. 
‘ The enemy’s loss must have been frightful. That on our side was 151) 
killed, 413 wounded, and 25 missing. 

OFFICIAL DESPATCHES. 
Camp, Field of the Battle of Aliwal, Jan. 30,1846. | 


¢ To the Adjutant-General of the Army. 

Sir,—My despatch to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief of the 23d 
inst will have put his excellency in possession of the position of the force 
under my command, after having formed a junction with the troops of Loo- 
dianah, hemmed in by a formidable body of the Sikh army under Runjoor; 
Singh and the Rajah of Ladwa.- The enemy strongly entrenched himself 
under the little fort of Buddawul by breastwork and “‘ abattis,” which he, 
precipitately abandoned on the night of the 22d instant (retiring, as it were, 
upon the ford of Tulwum), having ordered all the boats which were oppo-, 
site Philour to that Ghat. This movement he effected during the night, 
and, by making a considerable détour, placed himself at a distance of ten) 
miles, and consequently out of my reach. I could, therefore, only push’ 
forward my cavalry as soon as I had ascertained he had marched during the 
night, and [ occupied immediately his vacated position. It appeared sub-, 
sequently he had no intention of recrossing the Sutlej, but moved down to, 
the Ghat of Tulwun (being cut off from that of Philour by the position my 
force occupied after its relief of Loodianah,) for the purpose of protecting, 
the age of a very considerable reintorcement of twelve guns and 4,000) 
of the Regular or Aleen troops, called Avitabile’s battalion, entrenching 
himself strongly in a semicircle, his flanks resting on the river, his position 
covered with from 40 to 50 guns (generally of large calibre), howitzers and) 
mortars. The reinfercement crossed during the night of the 27th inst., and) 
encamped to the right of the main army. 

Meanwhile his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, with that foresight! 
and judgment which marks the able general, had reinforced me with acon-| 
siderable addition to my cavalry, some guns, and the 2d Brigade of my own 
division under Brigadier Wheeler, C.D. This reinforcement reached me 
on the 26th, and I had intended the next morning to move upon the enemy 
in his eatrenchments, but the troops required one day’s rest after the long 
arches Brigadier Wheeler had made. | 

I have now the honour to lay before you the operations of my united| 
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creased, it became necessary so to organize and brigade them as to render 
them manageable in action. The cavalry under the command of Brigadier 
Cureton,.and horse artillery under Major Lawrenson, were put into two 
brigades ; the one under Brigadier Macdowal, C.B., and the other under 
Brigadier Stedman. ‘The Ist Division as it stood, two brigades ; her Ma- 
jesty’s 53d and 30th Native Infantry, under Brigadier Wilson, of the latter 
corps; the 36th Native Infantry and Nusseree Battalion, under Brigadier 
Godby ; and the Shekawattee Brigade, under Major Forster. The Sirmoor 
Battalion I attached to Brigadier Wheeler’s Brigade of the 1st Division, the 
42d Native Infantry having been left at head quarters. ‘ ‘ 
At daylight on the 28th my order of advance was, the cavalry in front, in 
contiguous columns of squadrons of regiments ; two troops of Horse Artil- 
lery in the interval of brigades ; the infantry in continuous columns of bri- 
gades at intervals of deploring distance ; artillery in the intervals, follow- 
ed by two eight-inch howitzers on travelling-carriages, brought into the 
field from the fort of Loodianah by the indefatigable exertions of Lieut.-Col. 
Lane, Horse Artillery; Brigadier Godby’s brigade, which I had marched 
out from Loodianah the previous evening, on the right, the Shekawat- 


‘|\tee Infantry on the left, the 4th Irregular Cavalry and the Shekewattee Ca- 


valry considerably to the right, for the purpose of sweeping the banks of 
the wet mullah on my right, and preventing any of the enemy's horse at- 
tempting an inroad towards Loodianah, or any attempt upon the baggage as- 
sembled round the fort of Buddawul. : 

In this order the troops moved forward towards the enemy, a distance of 
six miles, the advance conducted by Captain Waugh, 16th Lancers, the De- 
puty-Assistant Quartermaster of Cavalry; Major Bradford, of the 1st Ca- 
valry; and Lieutenant Strachey, of the Engineers, who had been jointly 
employed in the conduct of — up to the enemy’s position, and for the 
purpose of reporting upon the facility and points of approach. Previously 
‘to the march of the treops it had been intimated to me by Major Mackeson 
‘that the information by spies led to the belief that the enemy would move 


somewhere at daylight, either on Jugraon, my position of Buddawul, or 
‘Loodianah. On a near approach to his outposts this ramor was confirmed 
‘by a spy, who had just left his camp, saying the Sikh army was actually in 
|march towards Jugraon. My advance was steady, my troops well in hand, 
and, ifhe had aniticipated me on the Jugraon road, I could have fallen upon 
his centre with advantage. : 
From the tops of the houses of the village of Poorein I had a distant view 
of the enemy. He was in motion, and appeared directly opposite my front 
on a ridge, of which the village of Aliwal may be regarded as the centre. 
His left appeared still to occupy its ground in the circular entrenchments ; 


his right was brought forward and occupied the ridge. I immediately de- 
\ployed the cavalry into line, and moved on. As I neared the enemy, the 


ground became most favorable for the troops to manceuvre, being open and 
grass land. I ordered the cavalry to take ground to the right and left by 
jbrigades, thus displaying the heads of the infantry columns, and as they 
reached the hard ground I directed them to deploy into line. Brigadier 
Godby’s brigade was in direct echellon to the rear of the right, the Sheka- 
wattee infantry in like manner to the rear of the left, the cavalry in direct 
echellon on, and well to the rear of both flanks of the infantry. The artil- 
lery massed on the right, and centre, and left. After deployment I observed 
the enemy’s left to outflank me. I therefore broke into open columns, and 
took ground to my right; when I had gained sufficient ground, the troops 
wheeled into line: there was no dust, the sun shone brightly. The ma- 
neuvres were performed with the celerity and precision of the most correct 
field-day. The glistening of the bayonets and swords of this order of bat- 
tle was most imposing, and the line advanced. Scarcely had it moved for- 
ward 150 yards, when at ten o’clock the enemy opened a fierce cannonade 


\\from his whole line. At first his balls fell short, but quickly reached us. 


Thus upon him, and capable of ascertaining his position, | was compelled 
to halt the line, though under fire, for a few moments, until I ascertained 
that by bringing up my right and carrying the village of Aliwal I could with 
great efleet precipitate myself upon his left and centre. I therefore quick- 
ly rey up Brigadier Godby’s Brigade, and, with it and the lst Brigade 
under Brigadier Hicks, made a rapid and noble charge, carried the village 
and two guns of large calibre. The line I ordered to advance, her Majes- 
ty’s 4ist Foot and the native regiments contending for the front, and the 
battle became general. The enemy had a numerous body of cavalry on the 
heights to his-left, and I ordered Brigadier Cureton to bring up the right 
brigade of cavalry, who, in the most gallant manner, dashed in among them, 
and drove them back upon their infantry, Meanwhile a second gallant 
charge to my right "was made by the Light Cavalry and the Body Guard. 
The Shekawatte Brigade was moved well to the right, in support of Briga- 
dier Cureton. When I observed the enemy’s encampment, and saw it was 
full of infantry, I immediately brought upon it Brigadier Godby’s Brigade, by 
changing front, and taking the enemy’s infantry en reverse. They drove 
them: before them, and took some guns without a check. 

While these operations were going on upon the right, and the enemy’s 
left flank was thus driven back, I occasionally observed the brigade under 
Brigadier Wheeler, an officer in whom I[ have the greatest confidence, charg- 
ing and carrying guns and everything before it, again connectiag his line 
and moving on in a manner which ably displayed the coolness of the briga- 
dier and the gallantry of his irresistible brigade—her Majesty’s 50th Foot, 
the 48th Native Infantry, and the Sirmoor Battalion, although the loss was, 
I regret to say, severe inthe 50th. Upon the left, Brigadier Wilson, with 
her Majesty’s 53d and 30th Native Infantry, equalled in celerity and regu- 
larity their comrades on the right, and this brigade was opposed to the 
** Aieen” troops, called Avitable’s, when the fight was fiercely raging. 

The enemy, well driven back on his left and centre, endeavoured to hold 
his right to cover the passage of the river, and he strongly occupied the vil- 
tage of Bhoondee. I directed a squadron of the 16th Lancers, under Ma- 
jor Smith and Captain Pearson, to charge a body to the right of the village, 
which they did in the most gallant and determined style, bearing every- 
thing before them, as a squadron under Captain Bere had previously done, 
going right through a square of infantry, wheeling about and re-entering 
the square in the most intrepid manner with the deadly lance. This charge 
was accompanied by the 3d Light Cavalry, under Major Angelo, and as gal- 
lantly sustained. The largest gun upon the field and seven others were 
then captured, while the 53d Regiment carried the village by the bayonet, 
and the 30th Native Infantry wheeled round to the rear in a most spirited 
manner. Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander’s and Captain Turton’s troops of 
horse artillery, uncer Major Lawrenson, dashed almost among the flying 
infantry, committing great havoc, until about 500 or 1,000 men rallied under 
ithe high bank of a nullah and opened a heavy but ineffectual fire from be- 


forces on the morning of the eventful 28th January for his excellency’s in- low the bank. I immediately directed the 30th Native Infaatry to c 
formation, The body of the troops under my command having been in-|them, which they were able to do upon their left flank, while jp a line in 
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rear of the village. This native corps nobly obeyed my orders, and rushed ||for support or attack, its right resting on and in the village of the little So- 
among the Avitabile troops, driving them from under the bank, and expos jbrarm Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s was formed near the village of 
ing them once more to the deadly fire of twelve guns within 300 yards (Guttah, with its right thrown up towards the Sutlej. Brigadier Cureton’s 
The destruction was very great, as may be supposed, by guns served as these cavalry threatened, by feigned attacks, the ford at Hurrekee and the ene- 


- I 


were. Her Majesty’s 53d Regiment moved forward in support of the 30th, my’s horse under the Rajah Lall Singe Misr on the opposite bank. Briga- 
Native Infantry, by the right of the village. The battle was won, our troops |dier Campbell taking an intermediate position in the rear, between Major- 


advancing with the most perfect order to the common focus, the passage of, 
the river. The enemy, completely hemmed in, were flying from our fire, 
and precipitating themselves in disordered masses into the ford and doats,| 
in the utmost confusion and consternation. Our 8-inch hAwitzers soon be- 
gan to play upon their boats, when the “ débris” of the Sikh army appear- 
ed upon the opposite and high bank of the river, flying in every direction, 
although a sort of line was attempted to countenance their retreat, until all 
our guns commenced a furious cannonade, when they quickly receded. 
Nine guns were on the verge of the river by the ford. It appears as if they) 
had been unlimbered to cover the ford. These, being loaded, were fired once 
upon our advance, Two others were sticking in the river; one of them we} 
got out. ‘Two were seen sinking in the quicksands; two were dragged to 
the opposite bank and abandoned. These, and the one in the middle of the 
river, were gallantly spiked by Lieutenant Holmes, of the 11th Irregular 
Cavalry, and Gunner Scott, of the 1st troop 2d Brigade Horse Artillery, who 
rode into the stream, and crossed for the purpose, covered by our guns and 
light infantry. 


Thus ended the battle of Aliwal, one of the most glorious victories ever||p 


achieved in India. By the united efforts of her Majesty’s and the Honour- 
able Company’s troops every gun the enemy had fell into our hands, as | 
infer from his never opening one upon us from the opposite bank of the 
river, which is high and favourable for the purpose: 52 guns are now in 
the Ordnance Park, two sank inthe bed of the Sutlej, and two are spiked on. 
the opposite bank—making a total of 56 pieces of cannon captured or de- 
stroyed. Many jinjails, which were attached to Avitabile’s corps, and which 
aided in the defence of the village of Bhoondee, have also been taken. The 
whole army of the enemy bas been driven headlong over the difficult ford 
of ariver; his camp, baggage, stores of ammunition and of grain—his all, 
in fact—wrested from him by the repeated charges of cavalry and infantry, 
aided by the guns of Alexander, Turton, Lane, Mill, Boileau, and of the 
Shekawattee Brigade, and by the eight-inch howitzers—our guns literally 
being constantly ahead of everything. The determined bravery of all was 
as conspicuous as noble. I am unwoutto praise when praise is not merit- 
ed, and I here most avowedly express my firm opinion and conviction that 
no troops in any battle on record ever behaved move nobly, British and Na- 
tive (no distiction) cavalry all vying in the repeated charges. Our guns and 
gunners, officers and men, may be equalled, but cannot be excelled, by any 
artillery in the world. Throughout the day no hesitation, a bold and intre- 
ie advance; and thus it is that our loss is «omparatively small, though 

deeply regret to say severe. The enemy fought with much resolution ; 


they maintained frequent rencontres with our cavalry hand to hand. In 


one charge of infantry upon her Majesty’s 16th Lancers they threw away 
their muskets, and came on with their swords and targets against the lance. 
(Signed) I have, &c., G. H. Smiru, 
Major-General Commanding. 
Camp, Field-Battle of Aliwal, 29th Jan., 1546. 
THE BATTLE OF SOBRAON,. 

An account of the second battle is contained in the following despatch 

from Sir Hugh Gough :— 
TO THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, &c. 
Head Quarters, Camp Kussoor, Feb. 13. 

Right Hon, Sir—This is the fourth despatch which I have had the honor 
of addressing to you since the opening of the campaign. Thanks to Al- 
mighty God, whose hand I desire to acknowledge in all our successes, the 
occasion of my writing now is to announce a fourth aad most glorious and 
decisive victory ! 

My last communication detailed the movements of the Sikhs and our 
counter manceuvers since the great day of Ferozeshah. Defeated on the up- 
per Sutlej,the enemy continued to occupy his position on the right bank, 
and formidable tete de pont and cnelunetanbnts on the left bank of the riv- 
er in front of the main body of our army. But on the 11th instant, all that 
he held of British teritory, which was comprised in the ground on which 
one of his camps stood, was stormed from his grasp, and his audacity was 
signally punished by a blow, sudden, heavy and overwhelming. It is my 
gratitying duty to detail the measnres which have led to this glorious result. 

The enemy’s works had been tepeatedly reconnoitered during the time of 
my head quarters being fixed at Nihalkee, by myself, by my departmental 
staff, and my engineer and artillery officers. Ovr observations, coupled with 
the reports of spies, convinced us that there had devolved on us the ardu 
ous task of attacking, in a position covered with formidable intrenchments- 
not fewer than 30,000 men, the best of the Khalsa troops, with 70 pieces of 
cannon, united by a good bridge to a reserve onthe opposite bank, on which 
the enemy had a considerable camp and some artillery, commanding and 
flanking his field works on our side. Major General Sir Harry Smith’s di- 
vision rejoined me on the evening of the 8th, and a part of my siege train’ 
having come up with me, I resolved, on the morning of the 10th, to dispose! 
our mortars and battering guns on the alluvial land within good range of the 
enemy’s works. ‘To enable us to do this, it was necessary first to drive in 
the enemy’s pickets at the post of observation in front of Koodewalla, and 


at the little Sobraon. It was directed that this should be done during the 
night of the ninth, but the execution of this part of the plan was deferred, 
owing to misconception and casual circumstances, until near day break. 
The delay was of little importance, as the event showed that the Sikhs had) 
followed our example in occupying the two posts in force by day only. Of, 
both, therefore, possession was taken without opposition. The battering’ 
and disposed field artillery was then put in position in an extended semi-, 
circle, embracing within its fire the works of the Sikhs. It had been in- 
tended that the cannonade should have commenced at cay-break ; but so 
heavy a mist hung over the plain and river that it became necessary to wait 
until the rays of the sun had penetrated it, and cleared the atmosphere. 
‘Meanwhile, on the margin of the Sutlej on our left, two brigades of ajor-| 
General Sir R. Dick’s division, under his personal command, stood ready to 
commence the assault = the enemy’s extreme right. His 7th Brigade,’ 
in which was the 10th Foot, reinforced by the 52d Foot, and led by Briga-| 
dier Stacey, was to head the attack, supported at 200 yards distance by the 
6th Brigade under Brigadier Wilkinson, Its reserve was the 5th Brigade, 
under Brigadier the Hon. T. Ashburnham, which was to move forward 
from the intrenched village of Koodewalla, leaving, if necessary, a regiment, 
for its defence, In the centre Major General Gilbert’s division was deployed’ 


General Gilbert’s right and Major-General Sir Harry Smith’s left, protected 
both. Major-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, under whom was Brigadier 
Scott, held in reserve on our left, ready to act as circumstances might de- 
mand, the rest of the cavalry. 

Our battery of hine pounders, enlarged into twelves, opened near the lit- 
tle Sabraon with a brigade of howitzers formed from the light batteries and 
troops of horse artilery, shortly after day-break. But it was half past six 
before the whole of our artillery fire was devoloped. it was most spirited 
and well directed. I cannot speak in terms too high ot che judicious dis- 
position of the guns, their admirable practice, or the activity with which 
the cannonade was sustained ; but notwithstanding the formidable calibre 
of our iron guns, mortars, and howitzers, and the admirable way in which 
they were served and aided by a rocket battery, it would have been vis- 
ionary to expect that they could, within any limited time, silence the fire 
of 70 pieces behind well-constructed batteries of earth, plank, and fasciaes, 
or dislodge troops covered either by redoubts or epaulements, or within a 
double line of trenches. The effect of the cannonade was, as has since been 
roved by an inspection of the catap, most severely felt by the enemy ; but 
it soon became evident that the issue of this struggle must be brought to the 
arbitrament of musketry and the bayonet. 

At 9 o’clock Brigadier Stacey’s brigade, supported on either flank by Cap- 
tain Horsford’s and Fordyce’s batteries and Lieutenant Colonel Lane’s troop 
of horse artillery, moved to the attack in admirable order. The infantry 
and guns aided each other co-relatively. The former marched steadily on 
in line, which they halted only to correct when necessary. The latter took 
up successive positions at the gallop, until at length they were within 300 
yards of the heavy batteries of the Sikhs ; but, notwithstanding the regular- 
ity, and coolness, and scientific manner of this assault, which Brigadier 
Wiikinson well supported, so hot was the fire of cannon and musketry, and 
zumboorucks kept up by the Kalsa troops, that it seemed for some moments 
impossible that the entrenchments could be won under it ; but soon perse- 
vering gallantry triumphed, and the whole army had the satisfaction to see 
the gallant Brigadier Stacey’s soldiers driving the Sikhs in confusion be- 
fore them within the areaofthe encampment. The 10th foot, under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel I’ranks, now for the firs: time brought into serious contact 
with the enemy greatly distinguished themselves. This regiment never 
fired a shot till it got within the works of the enemy. The onset of her 
Majesty’s 53d foot was as gallant and effective. The 43 and 59th Native 
Infantry, brigaded with them, emulated both in cool determination. 

At the moment of this first success, directed Brigadier the Hon. T. 
Ashburnham’s brigade to move on in support, and Major-General Gilbert’s 
and Sir Harry Smith’s divisions to throw out their light troops to threaten 
their works, aided by artillery. As these attacks of the centre and right 
commenced, the fire of our heavy guns had first to be directed to the right, 
and then gradually to cease ; but at one time the thunder of full 120 pieces 
of ordnance reverberated in this mighty combat through the valley of the 
Sutlej, and as it was soon seen that the weight of the whole force within 
the Sikh camp was likely to be, thrown upon the two brigades that had 
passed its trenches, it became hecessary to convert into close and serious 
attacks, the demonstrations with skirmishers and artillery of the centre and 
right ; and the battle raged with inconceivable fury from right to left, The 
Sikhs, even when at particular points their entrenchments were mastered 
with the bayonet, strove to regain them by the fiercest conflict, sword in 
hand, Nor was it until the cavalry of the left, under Major-General Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, had moved forward and ridden through the openings of 
the entreachments made by our sappers, in single file, and re-formed as 
they passed them; and they, thre 3rd dragoons, whom no obstacle usually 
held formidable by horse, appears to check, had on this day, as a Feroze- 
shah, galloped over and cut down the obstinate defenders of batteries and 
field-works, and until the weight of three divisions of infantry, with every 
field artillery gun which could be sent to their aid, had been cast into the 
scale, that victory finally declared in favor of the British. The fire of the 
Sikhs first slackened, then nearly ceased, and the victors then pressing 
them on every side, precipited them in masses over their bridge and into 
the Sutlej, which a sudden rise of seven inches had rendered hardly forda- 
ble. In their efforts to reach the right bank, through the deepened water, 
they suffered from our horse artillery a terrible carnage. Hundreds tell 
under this cannonade ; hundreds upon hundreds were drowned in attempting 
the perilous passage. Their awful slaughter, confusion, and dismay were 
such as would have excited compassion in the hearts of their generous con- 
querors, if the Khalsa troops had not, iu the early part of the action, sullied 
their gallantry by slaughtering and barbarously mangling every wounded 
soldier whom, in the vicissitudes of attack, the fortune of war left at their 
mercy.—I must pause in this narrative especially to notice the determined 
hardihood and bravery with which our two ‘battalions of Ghoorkhas, thé 
Sirmoor and Nusseree, met the Sikhs wherever they were opposed to 
them. Soldiers of small stature, but indomitable spirit, they vied in ar- 
dent courage in the charge with the grenadiers of our own nation, and, 
armed with the short weapon of their mountains, were a terror tothe Sikhs 
throughout this great combat. H. Goven, General. 


CLOSE OF THE WAR. 
The London Gazette Extraordinary, of the 1st April, contains the fol- 
lowing important extract of a despatch from the Governor General, in ad- 


dition to the foregoing : 
‘ India Board, April 1, 1846. 
The Secret Committee of the East India Company has this day received 
from the Govenor General of India a despatch, from which the following 
is an extract :— 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA TO THE SECRET 
COMMITTEE. 

; Camp, Kanha Cuchwa, Feb. 19, 1846. 
_The immediate result of the victory of Aliwal was the evacuation by the 
Sikh garrisons of all the forts hitherto occupied by detachments of Lahore 
soldiers on this side of the river Sutlej, and the submission of the whole of 
the territory on the left of that river to the British government. 

The Sikh army remained in its entrenched position; and, though on the 
first intelligence of the victory of Aliwal, and at the sight of the numerous 
bodies which floated from the neighborhood of that battle-field to the bridge 
of boats at Sobraon, they seemed much shaken and disheartened, and though 
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many were reported to have left them and gone to their homes, yet, after a 
few days, the Sikh troops seemed as confident as ever of being able to defy 
us in their entrenched position, and to prevent our passage of the river. 
The Commander-in-Chief was not in a state to take advantage of the 
enemy’s defeat at Aliwal, by an attack on his entrenched position at So- 


braon, until the troops under Major General Sir H. Smith should have re-|jed 


joined his Excellency’s camp, and the siege train and ammunition should 

ave arrived from Delhi. The first portion of the siege train, with the re- 
serve ammunition for 100 field guns, reached the Commander-in-Chief’s' 
camp on the 7th and Sth inst. On the latter day, the brigades which had 
been detached from the main army for the operations in the neighbour- 
hood of Loodianah, rejoined the Commander-in-Chief. Within 48 hours 
from thattime the enemy’s entrenched camp was carried by storm, his 
army almost annihilated, 67 guns captured, and, during the night of the 
10th, on which this glorious victory was achieved, the advanced ed 
of the British army were thrown across the Sutlej. Early on the 12th our 
bridge was completed, and on the 13th the Commander-in-Chief, with the 
whole force, excepting the heavy train and the division left to collect and 
bring in the wounded to Ferozepore, with the captured guns, was encamp- 
ed in the Punjaub, at Kussoor, 16 miles from the bank of the river opposite 
Ferozepore, and 32 miles from Lahore. 

For the details of these important and decisive operations I must refer 
you to the enclosures of this despatch. } 

I cannot, however, refrain from expressing briefly the pride and gratifi- 
cation with which I communicate to you these results, so eminently evinc- 
ing the energetic decision of the Commander-in-Chief’s operations, and the 
indomitable courage of the British Indian Army under his Excellency’s 
command ; and which will, I am convinced, be met with a corresponding 
feeling by the home government and the British public. 

I retursed to Ferozepore from the field of Sobraon on the afternoon of 
the 10th, within a few hours after the action had ceased, to superintend 
the passage of the Sutlej by our troops. 

I joined the camp of the Commander-in-Chief at Kussoor on the morn- 
ing of the 14th. . 

On the arrival at Lahore of the news of the complete victery at Sobraon, 
the Ranee and Durbar urged Rajah Gholab Singh to proceed immediately 
to the British camp, to beg pardon in the name of the Durbar and the Sikh 
government for the offence which had been committed, and to endeavour 
to negotiate some arrangement for the preservation of the country from 
utter ruin. 

The Rajah first stipulated that the Durbar and the chief officers of the 
army, as well as the members of the Punchayets, should sign 2 solemn de- 
claration that they would abide by such terms as he might determine on 
with the British government. This is said to have been immediately acceded 


to; and, on the 15th, Rajah Gholab Singh, Dewan Deena Nath, and Fa- s 


keer Nooroodeen arrived in my camp, at Kussoor, with full credentials 
from the Maharajah, and empowered to agree, in the name of the Mahara- 
jah and the government, to such terms as [ might dictate. The Rajah was 
accompanied by the Barukzie chief, Sultan Mahomed Khan, and several of 
the most influential sirdars of the nation. 

I received the Rajah in Durbar as the representative of an offending! 
government, omitting the forms and ceremonies usually observed on the 
occasion of friendly meetings, and refusing to receive, at that time, the 
proffered nuzzurs and complimentary offerings. 

I briefly explained to the Rajah and his colleagues that the offence which 
had been committed was most serious, and that the conduct of the chiefs 
and army was most unwarrantable ; that this offence had been perpetrated 
without the shadow of any cause of quarrel on the part of the British 
government, in the face of an existing treaty of amity and friendship, and 
that, as all Asia had witnessed the injurious conduct of the Sikh nation, 
retributive justice required that the proceedings of the British government 
should be of a character which would mark to the whole world that insult 
could not be offered to the British government, and our provinces invaded 
by a hostile army, without signal punishment. 

I told the Rajah that I reeognized the wisdom, prudence, and good feel- 
ing evinced by him having kept himself separate trom these unjustifiable 
hostilities of the Sikhs, that I was prepared to mark my sense of that con- 
duct in the proceedings which now must be carried through. | stated, 
in the most marked manner and words, my satisfaction that he who had not 
participated in that offence, and whose wisdom and good feeling towards 
the British government were well known, had been the person chosen by 
the Durbar as their representative for negotiating the means by which 
atonement might be made, and the terms on which the Sikh government 
might be rescued from impending destruction, by a return to amicable re- 
lations between the British government and the Lahore State. 

I told the Rajah and his colleagues that Mr. Currie, and the Chief Se- 
cretary to government, and Major Lawrence, my agent, were in full pos- 
session of my determination on the subject; that they were in my entire 
eonfidence ; and I referred the chiefs to those officers, that they might learn 
from them the principles and details of adjustment which [ had deter- 
mined to offer for their immediate acceptance. 

The chiefs remained the greater part of the night in conference with Mr. 
Cyrrie and Major Lawrence ; but, before they separated, a paper was signed 
by them, to the effect that all that had been demanded would be conceded, 
and that arrangements would be immediately made, as far as was in the 
— of the chiefs, to carry out all the details that had been explained to 

em. 

The terms demanded and conceded, are the surrender, in full sovereign- 

» of the territory, hill and plain, lying between the Sutlej and Beas 
rivers, and the he of one and a half crore of rupees as indemnity for 
the expenses of the war—the disbendment of the present Sikh army, and 
its reorganization on the system and regulations with to pay, which 
prevailed in the time of the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh—the arrange- 
ment for limiting the extent of the force to be henceforth employed, to be 
. determined on in communication with the British government—the sur- 
render to us of all the guns that have been pointed against us—the entire 
regulation and control of both banks of the river Sutlej, and such other ar- 
rangements for settling the future boundaries of the Sikh State and the 

ization of its administration, as might be determined on at Lahore. 

t was further arranged that the Maharajah, with Bhaee Ram Singh, and 
the other chiefs remaining at Lahore, should forthwith repair to the camp 
of the Governor General,*and place themselves in the hands of the Gover- 
nor General, to accompany his camp to Lahore. ' 

I had prepared for circulation, on my arrival at Kussoor, a proclamation, 
declaratory of my present views and intentions with to the Punjaub 


—a translation of which was given to Rajah Gholab Singh and his col- 
leagues, and a copy of which is enclosed for your information. 


| It was determined that the Maharajah should meet me at Lulleeana on 
the 18th (yesterday), when the camp arrived at that place. On the after- 
noon of the 17th, it was announced to me that the Maharajah, with Bhace 
‘Ram Singh, and other chiefs, had, instantly, on receiving the summons 
from Rajah Gholab Singh, hastened from Lahore, and that they had arriv- 
ed at Rajah Gholab Singh’s camp, pitched about a mile beyond our pickets, 
and that his Highness was ready at once to wait upon me. ; 

I considered it right to abide by the first arrangement; and I directed 
that it should be intimated to the Maharajah and the chiefs that I would 
receive his Highness, on the day appointed, at Lulleeana, eleven miles 
in advance, on the road to Lahore. 

Yesterday afternoon, the Maharajah, attended by Rajah Gholab Singh, 
Dewan Deena Nath, Fakeer Noorooden, Bhaee Ram Singh, and ten or 
twelve other chiefs, had an interview with me in my Durbar tent, where 
the Commander-in-Chief and staff had been invited by me to be present to 
receive them. 

As on the occasion of Rajah Gholab Singh’s visit, | omitted the usual sa- 
lute to the Maharajah, and curtailed the other customary ceremonies on his 
arrival at my tent, causing it to be explained that until submission had been 
distinctly tendered by the Maharajah in person, he could not be recognised 
and received as a friendly prince. 

Submission was tendered to the minister and chiefs who accompanied 
the Maharajah, and the pardon of the British Government was requested 
on such conditions as I should dictate, in the most explicit terms; after 
which I stated that the conditions having been distinctly made known to 
ithe Minister Rajah Gholab Singh and the chiefs accredited with him, it was 
unnecessary to discuss them iu that place, and in the presence of the youn 
Maharajah, who was of too tender an age to take part in such matters; a 
that, as all the requirements of the British Government had been acqui- 
esced in, and their fulfillment promised in the name of the Maharajah and 
Durbar, I should consider myself justified in treating the young ee 
from that moment as a prince restored to the friendship of the British Go- 
vernment. 

After some remarks regarding the fame and character of the Maharajah 
Runjeet Singh, and hope that the young prince would follow the tootste 
of his father, and my desire that such relations should henceforward exist 
su the two states as would tend to the benefit of both, I broke up the 

urbar. 

On his taking his leave, I caused the customary presents to be made to 
ithe Maharajah ; and, on his retiring from my tent, the usual salute was 
= from our twenty-four pounders, drawn up at the bottom of the street 


of tents for that purpose. 
In the course of discussion, the minister asked if the young Maharajah 
hould now return to the Ranee, at Lahore, or if it were my desire that he 
hould remain at my camp ?—intimating that it was for me to dispose of 
the young chief as I pleased, and as I might consider best for his highness’s 
interests. I replied, that I thought it advisable that his highness’s camp 
should accompany mine, and that I should myself conduct him to his capi- 
tal, which | purposed reaching in two marches, that is, by to-morrow 
orning. 

The remains of the Sikh army, under Sidar Tej Singh and Rajah Lall 
Singh, on retiring from Sobraon, encamped at Raebom, about 18 miles east 
of Lahore. They are variously estimated at from 14,000 to 20,000 horse 
and foot, with about 35 guns. They have been positively ordered by Rajah 
‘Gholab Singh to remain stationary; and the Mahomedan and Nujeeb battal- 
ions, in the interest of the minister, have been placed in the citadel and at 
ithe gates of Lahore, with strict orders to permit no armed Sikh soldier to 
enter the town. 

It was intimated to me late last night that the inhabitants of Lahore and 
Umritsur were in great alarm at the approach of our army to the capital, and 
jwere under apprehension that those cities might be sacked and plundered 

y our troops. I, therefore caused the proclamation, a copy of. which is 
enclosed, to be issued to the inhabitants of those cities, informing them of 
the result of my interwew with the Maharajah, and assuring them of pro- 
tection, in person and property, if the Dubar acted in good faith, and no 
further hostile opposition was offered by the army. 

On our arrival at this place (Kanha Cutchwa, about 16 miles from the city 
of Lahore, and 12 from the cantonments) heavy firing for the best part of 
an hour was heard. This proved to be a salute of seven rounds from ever. 

un in Lahore, in honour of the result of the Maharajah’s meeting wi 
~ yesterday, and in joy at the prospect of the restoration of amicable re- 
ations. 
PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 
Camp, Lulleanee, Feb. 18, 1846, 
The chiefs, merchants, traders, ryots, and other inhabitants of Lahore 
Umritsur, are hereby informed that his Highness Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh has this day waited upon the Right Hon. the Governor-General, and 
xpressed the contrition of himself and the Sikh government for their late 
hostile proceedings. The Maharajah and Durbar having acquiesced in all 
the terms imposed by the British government, the Governor-General having 
very hope that the relations of friendship will speedily be established be- 
tween the two governments, the inhabitants of Lahore and Umritsur have 
nothing to fear from the British army. 

The Governor General and the British troops, if the conditions above ad- 
verted to are fulfilled, and no further hostile opposition is offered by the 
Khalsa army, will aid their endeavours for the re-establishment of the go- 
vernment ot the descendants of Maharajah Runjeet Singh, and for the pro- 
tection of its subjects. 

The inhabitants of the cities in the Punjaub willin that case be perfect- 
ly safe in person and property from any molestation by the British troops, 
jand they are hereby called upon to dismiss apprehension, and to follow their 
respective callings with all confidence. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Governor General of India. 
F. Curries, Secretary to the Governor of India. 
OFFICEBS KILLED. 
Artillery Division.—ist Troop 2d Bde. H. A.—First Lieut. H. J. Y. 
‘aithful. 
ist Infantry Division.—Brigade Stati—Lieut. KR. Hay, Major of Brigade. 
. M. 50th Foot—Lieut. C. R. Grimes. 
2d Infantry Division.—Divisional Staff—Lieut. J. S. Rawson, Offg. D. 
Q. M. General.—Brigade Staff—Lieut. Col. C. C. Taylor, C. B , Briga- 
ier.—ist Eur. Lt. Infantry.—Lieut. F. Shuttleworth and Ensign F. W. A. 
Hamilton.—Sirmoor Battalion —Capt. J. Fisher. 
3rd Infantry Division.—Divisional Staff —M. Gen. Sir R. H. Dick, K. 
. B. and K. C. H.—H. M. 62d Foot.—Lieut. W. T, Bartley.—33d Regt. 
. 1.—Lieut. W. D. Playfair.—H. M. 10th Foot—Lieut. W. S. Beale.— 
M. 52d Foot.—Capt. -E. D. Warren. 
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ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
SIX'TIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

On ‘Thursday last, the 23d inst., being the day dedicated to St. George, the 
tutelary saint of Merry England, the Society formed under his auspices in this) 
city held their Sixtieth Anniversary Festival at the City Hotel. The day was 
fine, all spirits were high, and the consequence was an assemblage of members 
and guests amounting to the entire capacity for accommodation which the dining 
Saloon could admit. Joseph Fowler, Esq., President, was in the chair, and on 
the right and left of him, at the cross table, were the following gentlemen :—the 
Presidents of the St. Andrew’s (Scottish), St. Nicholas, German, New Eng- 
land, and French Benevolent Societies, A. Barclay, Esq., British Consul at this 
Port, Col. Bankhead of the United States Army, — Baker, Esq., of the British 
Army, Ex-Presidents Sanderson and Cuthbertson, Rev. Moses Marcus, Rector 
of the Anglo-American Church of St. George the Martyr, Rev. Mr. Dowdney, 
Rector of St. James’s Church, and R. Bage, Esq., ‘Treasurer of the Society ; at 
the three tables below presided the Vice-Presidents and the Secretary, and the 
Stewards of the day were in active and kind attention at their several posts, 
anxious for the accommodation and comfort of the company for whom they had 
provided a most magnificent banquet. Still farther to increase the satisfactory 
arrangements of the day there was a powerful accession of vocal and other mu- 
sical strength, by the kind assistance of Messrs. Brough, Phillips, Shepherd, 
Kyle, Sen., Kyle, Jr., Maynard, (a fine counter), Mr. Loder, who was also one 
of the Stewards, and the excellent and unsurpassed band of Dodworth. 

The Rev. Mr. Dowdney implored a blessing on the feast, and the company 
sat down to this noble entertainment at about 7 o’clock P.M. ; after the usual 
havock had been committed on Soup, Fish, Flesh, Fowl, Game, Pastry, Pre- 
serves, &c., and the Cloth was withdrawn, the fine sacred Canon of ‘ Non nobis 
Domine ” was sung in excellent style by Messrs. Phillips, Shepherd, and May- 
nard, and the business of Speeches and Toasts was commenced. 

The President commenced by observing that Memory, which is a retentive 
faculty, is not unfrequently inclined to the anomalous quality of being explo- 
sive; and that like as in body physical there is determination of blood to the 
head, so in the mental system there was often a determination of words to the 
mouth, causing them to evaporate without expression. ‘This was his present 
case, for although he had come to the meeting full charged with a most luminous 
and eloquent speech, he had found to his great mortification it had all at once 
vanished, and left him to his resources of the moment. But aut had not gone ; 
a flash had succeeded, and instead of an exordium he could relate an anecdote. 
His anecdote was illustrative of his present position. ‘There was once a presi- 
dent of a Society who, after filling that honourable office during two distinct 
terms, or rather periods, resolved to retire from his public occupation; being 
conscious of the approach of age and fearful of falling into garrulity. Partiality 
and kindness, however, drew him from his retreat, and upon his return to office 
he prepared a long and, as he believed, an eloquent address, which he divided 
into thirteen heads. ‘This coming to be known before the appointed time for its 
delivery, he learned that he would be likely to encounter a fearful storm from his 
hearers, who might not be merely content to sit out the dry and tiresome ad- 
dress, but in their indignation might even vociferate “turn him out.” He, there- 
fore, adroitly got quit of twelve heads of his discourse and contented himself 
with inflicting one. Now his case was a parallel one ; thanks to his treacherous 
memory, the assembly on the occasion would get off with one head of his discourse. 
(Laughter and cheers). ‘The anniversary of St. George was a festival all over 
the world; it was to be indulged in merriment, but it was to be indulged in 
Charity. In such meetings there were always fresh incentives to good feelings ; 
and as on such occasions the Society was always honoured by the presence of! 
native citizens they always served to strengthen the bond of Peace between 
England and America. (Cheers.) ‘There was and there ought to be a mutual 
pride betweenthem. Ashe had now been many years a member of the Society 
he might be now considered among them as an antique, but he begged to say 
that though old he was not so on St. George’s Day, that the Knighthood of St. 
George was in him an ever lively flame, and that on this day he should be found 
as lively and frolicksome a youth as any in the room. He concluded with a 
gentle and well-timed remonstrance against the too great coldness of English 
residents in the cause of St. George’s Charity. 

The President now proceeded to give the 

STANDARD ‘TOASTS. 

1. The Day and all who honour it.—St. George and Merry England. Band, 
—* Britons, strike home.” 

2. The Queen! God bless her !—Messrs. Phillips, Shepherd, and Brough,— 
« The National Anthem.” 

3. The Prince of Wales. Band,—Prince of Wale’s March. 

4. Prince Albert and the Royal Family. Glee,—Messrs. Phillips and Shep- 
herd,—* Hail smiling morn.” 

5. The President of the United States. Band,—* Hail Columbia.” 

6. Sir Robert Peel and Her Majesty’s Ministers. Duet,—Messrs. Phillips 

and Shepherd,—‘ Oh Albion.” 
7. The United Service.--Wooden Walls and British Grenadiers. Song,— 
Messrs. Phillips, Shepherd, and Brough,—* Rule Britannia.” 
8. The Army and Navy of the United States. Band,—« ‘The Star-spangled 
Banner.” 
Col. Bankhead here briefly returned thanks, and gave as a toast,—‘ The two) 


10. Our Sister Societies, to their representatives and to the invited guests, we 
offer the right hand of fellowship. Solo (flute),—Mr. Kyle, Jr., accompanied 
by Mr. G. Loder,—Pot pourri, including Savourneen delish, Auld Robin Gray, 
and British Grenadiers—the last with beautiful variations. 


The President of the St. Andrew’s Society congratulated himself on the 
enjoyment of this meeting,and considered the sustaining of the Society over 
which he had the honour to preside to their sympathy with that of St. George. 
Home kindles burning thoughts in every bosom, but especially great and 

lorious England, the land of fearless men and noble minded women. The 
race which produced a Shakspeare,a Milton, and a Locke, and the myriads 
of others who had been burning and shining lights to a whole world both in 
their own and in all succeeding generations, might well make the heart 
bound with national pride. He deprecated a narrow nationality of feeling, 
but some is absolutely necessary to the greatness ofa people. England’s 
nationality has been always directed to great ends,,and to the purposes of 
Divine Providence, her principles, and her greatest honour. The speaker 
concluded by offering the following toast. 

** Benevolent Institutions: sure pledges of a during prosperity and ho- 
nour.” 

The President of the German Benevolent Society briefly and handsomely 
returned thanks, and proposed as a sentiment— 

** The Oregon Question ; honorable, fair, and peaceable be its solution.” 

The President of the N. E. Society said. He claimed to be a descendant 
of Old England. She had existed long, and her fall had long been pro- 
phecied : nevertheless she is now even greater than ever. Her sages and 
her bards were the staple literature of this land, and their works had been 
read in the length and breadth of the union by the highest and the lowest 
in worldly condition. Science, literature, good morals and just laws, eman- 
ate chiefly from her. He alluded in glowing terms to the victories in India, 
and still more enthusiastically on that of Waterloo; but he somewhat cast 
into the shade the merits of commanders, and dwelt at large on the indomi- 
table spirit existing in the soldiery in general ; all of which he deduced 


from the free institutions of the country, and, the right which every man 
possessed of freedom of speech and thought. He conceived that the real 

reatness of England was mainly to be traced to Cromwell, and stated how 
the latter notwithstanding the political power to which he had attained, 
dared not presume to put the great Sir Matthew Hale from the bench, al- 
though the independent souled chief-justice had point blank refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to him. He concluded by giving— 

‘* England,—Her greater power is the fruit of her greater civil and ec ; 
clesiastical freedom. May this all increase in length, breadth, and depth, 
until inthe improvementof mankind distinctive nations are no longer 
known.” 

The venerable President of the St. Nicholas society (Chief Justice Jones) 
gave a lucid and interesting though brief history of the Colony of New Am- 
sterdam (afterwards New York) ; the indifferent management of the first 
Dutch settlers,the im proved condition and much increased happiness during 
a century after it became an English colony ; the gradual discontents which 


led to American Independence, the “* knitting up the ravelled sleeve” of 
good feeling which was fast becoming a complete mutual friendship when 
the war in the early part of the present century broke out. Happily that 
was cf short duration, and a continual peace between the two nations of 
more than thirty years was now again bringing them together, he trusted 
not to be again suddenly interrupted. He then proposed the following— 

“* The People of Great Britain and the United States ; of the same lan- 


jguage, religion, and laws, and mutual friendship their truest interest, let 


their friendship increase, and quarrels be ‘* few and far between.” 

The President of the French Benevolent Society, made a few brief re- 
marks and gave — 

** The intente cordiale of England and France.” 

11. The Right Honourable Richard Pakenham, and the other Representa- 
tives of Her Majesty on the continent.—Song. ‘ The Good Old English 
Gentleman.” 

Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. Consul, replied to this toast by a few joc- 
ular remarks in reply to the speech of the President, which elicited laugh- 
ter, both from that gentleman and the company. But whilst he, in playful 
mood applied the term Cesar to the President, he added in excellent taste, 
“When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept; ambition should be 
made of sterner stuff.” (Loud applause.) Mr. Barclay then, adverting to 
Oregon, and its worthlessness as a subject of squabble, gave a short account 
of a mission which engaged him in western America, where he was engaged 
for about five years, where he had to traverse full a thousand miles west- 
ward of the great lakes, and was the first to plant the boundary mark of 
the parallel of 49 degrees. He said he visited every Post on that line, and 
that such was its worthlessness, that it did not afford an article of vegetable. 


eating the Salt Provisions which the party were obliged to carry with them. 
{f this were the case-in the first thousand miles, he would leave it to the 
icompany what must be the condition still farther west. He concluded with 
the following toast :— 

“ The Anglo Saxon Race : its blood is too good to be spilt.” 

12. Our native land. Air band, ‘ Home, sweet home. 


flags entwined, may they ever wave in harmony.” 
9. The City of New York, and her expected—and her would-have-been— 
welcome Chief Magistrate, the Mayor. Band,—A Waltz. 


The Rev. Moses Marcus here recited the following poem written by him- 
If forthe occason. It was elegantly delivered and was received with 
great applause. 


- 


food, of fruit, or of any other relief to the parching thirst occasioned by — 
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_ privilege of giving the first volunteer Toast, which hedid in a well m 
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STANZAS. 
Written for the Sixtieth Anniversary Dinner of the New York St. George’s 


Society, and most respectfully inscribed to the President, Vice President, | 


Stewards, and other Members ; by the Rev. Moses Marcus, B. D., Rector 
of the “ Anglo American Free Church of Saint George the Martyr ;” a 
Life Member, and Chaplain of the Saint George’s Society, &c. &c. &c., 
April 23, 1846. 
Saint George, our Patron, doth this day 
Bring to the mind in Memory’s ray 
Our own loved native Isle! 
Wealth, grandeur, power, before us rise, 
But, nobler far! those charities 
Which cause the land to smile. 


There true-born Freedom sits enthroned, 
The slave in sadness ne'er hath moaned, 
Nor misery sighed in vain ; 
Religion, with her soothing strains, 
The sick and needy soul sustains, 
And pity shares each pain. 


There—in majestic beauty seen— 

Mark ye Britannia’s “* noble Queen”— 
Her subjects happy round ; 

The institutions of the land, 

Her Government—her laws—command 
Respect, the most profound. 


Yonder behold the Village-spire ! 

And hear ye not the youthful choir, 
Whose notes ascend the sky? 

The Parish-C hurch—whose hallowed fane 

Points upward—so the sould doth train 
For immortality. 


land ! where’er thy sons may be 
Affection true they bear to thee, 
And venerate thy name ; 
Remote or near, clime cannot change, 
Nor yet our faithful love estrange 
It stil! remains the same. 


Bound by the closest ties of earth, 
The laud which erst did give us birth, 
Is cherished in the heart ; 
And souls congenial soon are found,— 
Some who would bend and kiss the ground, 
Of which they are a part. 


*Tis thus a social band each year— 
Loyal and true—assemble here, 
Ycleped ‘“‘ Saint George’s men ;” 
Trusting in God their Queen to bless, 
With health, long-life and happiness ; 
Wheretu say we—Amen ! 
Long may this privilege be ours, 
And while obedient tothe Powers 
Where’er we chance to be, 
Good-will let us towards all pursue, 
And, yet, in Friendship’s hour, renew 
Our Amor Patrie. 


And now, a toast let us essay, 
To * England and America”— 
Peace may they both enjoy; 
One is their = their language one, 
Be angry feuds no more begun 
Their union to destroy ! 


No brother ’gainst his brother rise ! 
As Abel’s blood for vengeance cries 
On Cain’s devoted head ; 
So,will Heaven’s judgment fall on those 
Who dare disturb the World’s repose, 
And desolation spread. 
Another pledge we'll give to-da: 
To absent friends” —though ong 
Still near to many a heart ; 
Our prayer to Heaven for them ascend, 
God’s blessing on their path attend, 
And every good impart. 
May mutual fellowship and love, 
The strength of our Religion prove, 
Its power, its worth proclaim ; 
Not for ourselves alone let’s live, 
But to our needy brethren give, 
Who come in Jesus name. 
So may we day by day fulfil 
Heaven’s high behest, our Father’s will— 
In this our sole delight! 
= boast, shame our fear.”* 
rough Christ, at last, may we 
Blessed with the Saints inkight 
* The Saint e’s Society’s motto, which was given to it by the late 
ight Reverend Bishop Moore, of New York, is“ Let Mercy be our boast 
Shame our only fear.” 
13, The land we live in.—Air, Band. ‘ Yankee doodle.” 
14, The Bank of Charity, benevolent directors and discreet dispensers 
will never fail to keep the stock at par. Band,—an air. 
15. Woman. Lovely woman !—Glee by all present,j‘‘ Heres a health to all 
good lasses.” 
—Baker Esq. (British officer) offered a few remarks in which he appeared 
to differ slightly as to the obligations of England to OliverCromwell. He 
was very brief, and we did not catch his sentiments. 


eulogium on the merits and services of the late president, W. D. Cuthbetr- 
sron Esq. whose health he gave, which was received with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. 

The Ex-president rose, and in a few terms acknowledged the compli- 
ment, expressed his constant readiness to do his utmost in aid of the be- 

volent objects of the charity, and concluded by observing that whatever 
might be his faults, there was one from which he was decidedly free.. He 
had never inflicted a long speech. (Laughter and cheers.) He would 
therefore now stop, for ashe was now out of place, he was determined 
**not to lose his character.” (Great laughter and cheers.) 
Unwillingly we were now admonished that we ought to be at home, from 
which indeed we had been forbid to go; but on such a day, health and 
strength must be far impaired indeed, if we could not be present to cele- 
brate the great festival of native land, especially when an ocean rolls be- 
tween it and ourselves. 


SAINT GEORGE, THE MARTYR, 

Saint George, the Patron Saint of England, was born in Cappadocia. He 
is styled the Martyr, inasmuch as he suffered for the sake of Christ's reli- 
igion, and, in order, moreover, to distinguish him from. George, the Arian 
Bishop of Alexandria, who was murdered by the people in 360. By pro- 
\fession a soldier, Saint George became a Colonel in the army of the Emper- 
or Dioclesian ; and from the account which Lactantius gives us, we are 
led to believe that he was the individual who pulled down the Edict against 
the Christians, which the Emperor had caused to be affixed to the Church 
doors. Thus confessing Christ, we learn farther, that he was taken before 
Datianus, the Governor, by whose orders he was beheaded on the 23d day 
of April, at Nicomedia, in the Lesser Asia, about the year, according to 
the learned antiquary Selden, 290 after our Lord, though some have dated 
ihis Martyrdom about the year 303. 

The Council of Rome assembled by Gelasius in 494, included St. George 
among the Martyrs of Christ. His name also occurs in the Martyrologies 
Saint Jerome; and in the sacramentary of Saint Gregory a proper pre- 
face is appointed for his feast, to the effect that we should always and eve- 
ry where give thanks to God, through Christ our Lord, for the venerable 
fession of his blessed martyr, who endured divers torments, and over- 
coming them was found worthy of the crown of immortality. In like man- 
ner the Martyrology of the Venerable Bede commemorates him, on the 
23d day of April, and concluded thus, ‘at last Saint George finished his 
martyrdom, by decapitation, although the zests of his passion are numbered 
among the apocryphal writings. But, says Tellemont, quoting the words 
of Usuard, ** that does not hinder the Church of God from honoring this 
Saint among the martyrs, and from ever having a veneration for him, as 
for one of the most illustrious.” 

The Greek Church honoured St. George with other titles, such as the 
“« Greek Martyr,” and ‘“‘Tropeophorus,” or the Trophy-bearer, and observes 
bis festival as a holiday of obligation, on which servile work is forbidden. 

In 1222, the Council of Oxford, (England) commanded the festival of St. 
George to be observed as a holiday of the lesser rank. In 1332, Nephan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, held a provincial council at Magfield, in which 
a rubric of the principal holidays was sanctioned and appointed, together 
with the manner how they ought to be observed ; and St. George’s day was 
ranged under the privilege of the greater holidays. About the year 1536, 
King Henry VIII. set forth his injunction to retrench the number of holi- 
days, and on the accession of King Edward VI. in 1548, the first great change 
was made, and confirmed by Parliament. The Calendar was then reduced 
to the present red-letter days. Nevertheless, under the auspices of Martin 
Bucer, Peter Martyr, and other foreign reformers, who had been invited 
over to England by Archbishop Cranmer, the festival of St. George was 
laced in Black letters in the Calendar. Again in 1552, by an act of Par- 
iament appointing certain holidays, the feast of St. George was to be ob- 
served on the 22d, 23d, and 24th of April, yearly, by the knights of Saint 
George, now known as the Knights of the Garter. When Queen Mary as- 
cended the throne, the Calendar was restored to its original form, and in 
1559, when the 2d book of Edward VI., as the Prayer Book, revised by Bu- 
cer and Martyr, was called, was again sanctioned, the festival of St. George 
was again made a red-letter day. On the accession of King James I., to 
the English throne, the day was made a lesser holiday. In 1661, the pre- 

t Calendar of the English Church was ratified by Convocation, and‘sub- 

uently by Parliament, and the title of Martyr, Confessor, &c. was pre- 
fixed. In 1689, a last effort at change was attempted, but without success. 
The relics of St. George, the Martyr, were said to be lying in the 19th 
century in a Church bearing his name, between Rama and Lydda, or Dios- 
polis in Palestine. Many Churches were dedicated to his honour in every 
country of Christendom. According to the testimony of Selden, the Mar- 
tyr of Nicomedia was the patron of England even in Saxon times; and he 
remarks how natural it was that a warlike nation, such as the English, 
should very early adopt as their patron so distinguished a warrior and holy 
=~ as St. George. : 

The appearance of St. George in aid of the armies of the cross under 
Godfrey de Bouillon, and also in the expedition of King Richard I, against 
the Saracens, may be ranked among the tales of false legends with which 
jsome have obscured his history. In like manner his encounter with a drag- 
on, it is hardly needful to say, is wholly symbolical, viz, of the triumph of 
the Christian hero over the power of evil, which Saint John in the 
Apocalypse, beheld under the image of a dragon. 

With the name of Saint George is undoubtedly associated the memory ot 
much that is glorious in the military renown of our country, when the war- 
cry of Saint George for England, was the signal of victory on the fields of 
(Cressy and Agincourt. Aud in earliertimes when the flower of British 
Knighthood led their armies to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre of the 
Redeemer, the name of Saint George was their unfailing watchword. 

Happily the 23rd of April has become inemorable on this continent by 
the establishment of the Saint George’s Society, and as the names of the 
founders of this benevolent institution are now registered in heaven, it be- 
hoves us to cultivate and promote those chvistian virtues which adorned 
their character, and which will add lustre to our own, inasmuch as they 
levate the philanthropist and the patriot in the estimation of the children 


The Standard toasts being now concluded, the President claimed the 


this world, as well as in that of the blessed ones in our Father’s King- 
and wil] bespeak for us God's favors and heavenly benediction. 
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Marrrep,—On Monday evening, 13th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Spencer, Micnaki 
Cuauncey to Maria Lovisa Stevenson, daughter of John E. W. Stevenson, 
both of Brooklyn, L.I. 

Diev,—At Brooklyn, on Sunday, the 20th inst., J. E. W. Stevenson, in the 
52d year of his age. 

~~ Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 10 a — per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1846. 


NEW VOLUME. 

In presenting to our Readers this First number of our Seventx Volume, we 
shall not apologise for its being a few hours later than usual in making its ap- 
pearance. ‘The arrival of an unusually extensive and interesting accumulation 
of News, the receipt and distribution of a large fount of type, and the very late 
time in the week of the St. George’s Anniversary,—of which the accounts is 
never delayed, if it be possible to avoid the intromission,—have all conspired 
against us. Nevertheless we trust that both in matter and appearance it will be 
found worthy the continuance of the flattering patronage which has flowed in 
upon us during the publication of the previous six volumes of the Anglo Ame- 
rican. Our arrangements, of every kind, are now in full operation, and it is our 
hope—nay we will add—and belief, that our Journal will be found competent 
to stand side by side with any other of the kind on this continent. We are 
confirmed in the justice of our Motto, and it will be our constant aim to act up 
to it, without any bigoted favouritism, or narrow minded prejudices. 


OUR NEW PLATE. 

We are happy to announce that our new plate of “THe ARMY AND THE 
Navy,” containing authentic Portraits of the great Commanders Wellington 
and Nelson, the two great pillars of their respective services, is now in the 
hands of the Plate Printer. From its great size, it is not possible to get more 
than eighteen or twenty per diem off the press ; but as soon as a sufficient num- 
ber shall be in hand to enable us to proceed with the delivery without halting 
we shall do so. The Plate being a Strext onr, enables us to assure our Sub- 
scribers that many thousand copies may be taken off without the least sensible 
deterioration of effect, and all may confide that their copies shall be of unex- 
ceptionable clearness. 


The Unicorn steamer arrived at Boston on the evening of Friday, 17th inst., 
after a tedious passage of 29 days, and was quickly followed by the Mail Steamer 
Caxeponta, the latter bringing our News files up to the 4th inst. ; the intelli- 
gence is highly important and interesting. 

The New Corn Bill had gone through its second reading in the House of Com- 
mons by a majority of 88; of course there is no doubt of its passing in that 
branch of the legislature. ‘There was some shew of struggle in its progress 
through the Lords, but we cannot help feeling persuaded that it is on the eve of 
becoming the law of the land, notwithstanding the manifestations of opposition 
which have thus far been made. One impressive scene in particular is likely to 
take place in the Upper House ; the sapient ex-secretary, who ‘“ was sent into 
the Peers’ house in order ‘to assist thé Duke’ in debate,” is strongly opposed 
to the measure, and his venerable father, one of the largest landholders in the 
country, is in favor of it; and it is stated that notwithstanding the great age and 
infirmity of the latter, the venerable Earl intends to be in his place in Parliament 
to assist the progress of the bill through the Committee,—the only place in 
which his proxy is useless. The London “ Britannia,” which is actually rabid] 
on the question, makes a rejoicing that the 88 for the second reading is a dimi- 
nution of 9 from the previous majority, but forgets to add that there were not 
so many free traders on the latter occasion by 35, nor of the protectionists by 
26. Maize and Indian Flour are becoming quite in favor and are found admirable} 
substitutes in times of scarcity ; this will vastly facilitate the passage of the 
bill. 

Accounts from the manufacturing districts state that there is much suffering} 
in England, caused by the stagnation of trade, consequent upon the expected 
changes in the commercial laws of the empire. ‘This, we presume, will be but 
temporary in its duration, and will we trust be speedily succeeded by the dawn- 
ing of a brighter day. 

Irish Coxrcion Bitt.—This Bill had passed the House of Lords, but has 
met with much opposition in the Commons; where it is justly considered that 
it is a mere repetition of a measure which has before been repeatedly tried, with- 
out producing satisfaction or success. The state of Ireland is a perfect anomaly 
among civilized communities, and the causes of its evils require a more thorough 
remedy than the mere prevention or suppression of those outbreaks of which 
they are the cause. A reform in the law of fixed property in Ireland, that should 
render the transfer of land easier and cheaper, and should enable creditors to} 
take possession of the land of indolent and fraudulent debtors, would, it has been 
observed, introduce a new class of proprietors; by whom the agricultural re- 


= 
Tur Late InsuRRECTION IN Po.anp.—The outbreak, as was anticipated, 
has resulted in disappointment ; Cracow, where it originated, having been occu- 
pied by the Austrians ; and the leaders in the revolt having either expiated their 
ffence on the scaffold, or been banished for ever from their country and their 
homes. But the opinion is generally prevalent, that it is merely as a national 


__. ||movement, the insurrection has been suppressed ; and that the seeds of disorder 


which have been scattered, will not for a long time subside. Nor is Cracow, 
where it commenced, the only place implicated in the revolt,—although it has 
been treated as a conquered city; as in Germany and elsewhere, symptoms of 
an unsettled state of public feeling have exhibited themselves ; and the day may 
aot be far distant, when the wrongs of injured Poland shall have been redressed 
by other means than those which have hitherto so signally failed,—and which 
are more in accordance with the spirit and temper of the age—the power and 
influence of a rightly directed public opinion. 


THE WAR IN INDIA. 
The accounts previously received from Europe, and the known warlike cha- 
racter of the Sikhs, together with their superior discipline and equipment, had 
led to much apprehension, as to the result of their recent unprovoked invasion of 
the British empire in India. These apprehensions are, however, completely dis- 
sipated by the official dispatches which we to-day lay before our readers, de- 
scribing two most terrific battles fought since the date of our last advices, and 
terminating in the utter rout and destruction of the invading army,—a farther 
{permanent extension of British territory,—the triumphant occupation of the ca- 
pital of the enemy’s country,—and the custody of its youthful sovereign, with 
his guilty advisers, as hostages against future treachery and aggression. 
For the particulars of these important and brilliant events, we refer to the co- 
pious details that will be found elsewhere in this number ; by which one of the 
most gigantic warlike enterprises of modern times has been defeated, a fierce 
and sanguinary enemy defeated, and a victory achieved which will render still 
more permanent and secure the ascendancy of England in the Eastern hemis- 
phere ; a state of security, it is to be lamented, produced by the sacrifice of 
numerous valuable lives, among those who accomplished these splendid victo- 
ries; and an enormous destruction of those whom they vanquished—not less 
than fifty thousand of the invaders, having probably fallen under the fire or by 
the sword of their conquerors,—whose hearts had been steeled against compas- 
sion by the cruelties inflicted by a merciless foe upon their wounded comrades, 
when unable to defend themselves,—or who were swept away by the equally 
junsparing flood. 
The accounts from India are of the highest interest. ‘The British arms against 
the Sikhs have been signally triumphant and the war in the Punjaub has been 
brought to a most satisfactory issue. ‘The details will be found in all their am- 
plitude in our News columns, where it will be found that the wispom of the 
government in India, quite as much as the valor of British soldiers has been fully 
vindicated, and made dreadfully apparent to the fanatic rioters who had set them 
at defiance. ‘The action under Sir Henry Smith is considered as one of the most 
splendid in military records, and brought about by a specimen of strategy which 
the ignorant were inclined to censure, but which is proved to be most admirable 
and successful. That by Sir H. Gough, seconded by Sir H. Hardinge, is another 
example of courage and bravery of the highest degree. The enemy is effectually 
humbled, and the Governor General has made their condition exceedingly im- 
pressive both by his dignified and lofty deportment to what may be considered 
the captive princes, and by the terms of the treaty of peace dictated by him. 
The accounts of the Anglo-Indian Army, as given in the speeches in Parliament 
at the recent motions of thanks, will be read with satisfaction by all who honor 
valour and judgment. When first the accounts of the Sikh warfare reached 
England, there were many hasty comments on the “unprepared condition” of 
the forces under Sir H. Gough, but these animadversions were quickly set to 
rest, for, as the London « Spectator” says,— 
“The moving of thanks to the officers and men engaged in the battle of the 
Sutle) gave Ministers an opportunity of making some explanations which throw 
a fresh light on the affairs of that quarter. The disorganized state of the Sikh 
Government at Lahore had long been known, and preparations were made for 
eventualities. But the process of disorganization received a.recent and sudden 
impulse from the boundless debaucheries of the Lahore Court. Major Broad- 
foot’s account of the Ranee’s orgies reads like a page of Gibbon, made contem- 
porary. ‘The modern Messalina threw away her efficient control over the Pre- 
torian bands of the Punjaub ; to divert them from excesses at home, it became 
necessary to wink at their expedition against the British ; and hence, although 
«the Government” seemed still open to some degree of reason, « the Army ” 
made its mad aggression. ‘The British Government of India had prepared for 
defending the territory, by stationing an army on the frontier ; but two difficul- 
ties modified that defensive policy : as it was impossible to foresee the precise 
point of attack, it was necessary not to advance the forces too far, lest the guard 
should be evaded; and as the Sikhs, desirious of corrupting our troops, could 
offer all the temptations of unrestrained licence and ample booty—dangerous: 
seductions for the men of an inactive body like an army of observation—it was 
prudent not to make the force toonumerous. Thus the British commanders had 
to contend with a barbarian whose caprices it baffled calculation to anticipate, 
and whose corrupting blandishments forbade all competition. Perhaps too much 
reliance was placed on experience in dealing with so capricious a foe, and his 
crossing of the Sutlej ought to have been more distinctly foreseen among immi- 
nent chances. But on the whole, the explanation brings out the conduct of 
those concerned with great credit. Even the Sixty-second Regiment, which for 
‘once forgot itself on a day when death was better than retreat, is cheered by the 


sources of the country would be more fully developed, and the labouring classes 
be elevated in the scale of being. ‘That is the sort of coercive measure whi 

is required ; and although it would undoubtedly meet with strong opposition, 
could not ultimately fail of success. In the meantime life and property should 
be secure against lawless and agrarian outrage, and that object will doubtless 
first occupy the attention of government, 


indulgent vindication of the Great Captain. The behaviour of the whole army 


truths in the mind of Indian observers,—that his policy is the reverse of aggres~ 
sive, since he will sacrifice a.most everything for peace ; but that ssion on 
the British is fata] to the assailants. In personal conduct he appears like a hero 
of romance. Some go so far as to hold up his example, in taking command ac- 


to his military rank, a8 an example forthe literal observancé of all Go- 


jshames panegyric. Sir Henry Hardinge has at least established two important _ 
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merit of the step is plain. 


The Angl 


vernors-General. For so universal an example we question the precedent. 
There is no estimating the dangerous influence that it might have if the British 
Governor of all India were slain in battle. As an expedient for the moment, to 
eke out deficient forces with the stimulant of a great and stirring example, the 


With such generals it is not wonderful that the sol- 


ments, with reference to Texas; and disclaiming on the part of the American 
government any participation in a scheme for its colonization by citizens of the 
United States, or in their subsequent revolt. ‘The remainder of the letter is oc- 
ccupied with a review of the affairs of ‘Texas since her separation ; the recogni- 


diery cast away the love of life as they did, and owned alone the instinct of|/tion of her independence by other powers, and her successful resistance of the 


| 


victory : the countless host and powerful artillery before them were disarmed,|/armies of the Republic. This is followed by a dignified but brief note from the 
because the engines of death have no power against those who have no fear of (Mexican Secretary of Foreign Affairs, accompanied by Mr. Slidell’s passports. 


death.” 
From the tenor of these communications it will be perceived that the two 

It is now understood that Sir H. Gough and Sir H. Hardinge are to be raised}! 5 me ey 
to the P countries are on the eve of war—if hostilities have not already actually com- 
ee : jmenced. Whether, owing to the unsettled state of Mexico and the arrival of 


Preparations were in great forwardness for sending out a large reinforcement} | 
of troops to India, but the late news renders it unnecessary ; it is rumoured,|| 
however, that a considerable number will be sent to Canada. 

THE OREGON QUESTION. 

With the exception of a passing allusion to this subject in both Houses of, 
Parliament, and a suggestion in one or two of the English papers, of an amica- 
ble adjustment of this “vexed question,’ upon the 49th parallel of latitude, 
there is nothing calculated to meet the expectation which was very generally 
entertained, that the April mail would bring out some decisive or satisfactory in- 
telligence, upon which might be formed an opinion, as to what will be the pro-! 
bable result of the existing differences between the United States and Great! 
Britain. From what fell from the Earl of Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel, how-| 
ever, it is evident that these statesmen do not consider all negotiation 4s finally 
terminated ; and probably anticipate its renewal with the notice to terminate 


| 


Santa Anna, any other course may be struck out, by which peaceful relations 
shall be restored, it is impossible even to form a surmise. 
that much will depend upon the turn affairs may take between this country and 
In case of a rupture with that power, Texas would undoubtedly be- 
leodne the seat of active operations ; while on the other hand, should a better 
understanding be restored, between the United States and Great Britain, her 
good offices would doubtless not be wanting to extend its advantages to the sis- 


Our own opinion is, 


By the Caledonia we received a printed communication from Isaac Buchanan, 
Esq., which appears to have been inserted in the Scotch Reformers’ Gazette, 
denouncing the proposed measures of Sir Robert Peel, founded on the princi- 
The subject has been so fully and ably discussed in Parlia- 
ment and by the Press, that it is impossible to advance any new argument on 
either side ; but if Mr. Buchanan’s remarks, relative to the effect the con- 


ples of free trade. 


the occupation. 


templated policy, will have on the trade and commercial interests of Great Bri- 
tain, are as erroneous as they are with reference to the loyalty and fidelity of 


But from what is transpiring in Congress, doubts begin to be entertained 
whether the Resolution to that effect will be passed. This was sent down by 
the Senate, with an amendment casting the responsibility of the act upon the 
President, and recommending the “amicable” adjustment of the differences 
and disputes in respect to the territory. This amendment was rejected by the 
House of Representatives, who omitted the word +‘ amicable,” leaving the rest}| 
of the sentence essentially the same ; and this in return was non-concurred in 
by the Senzte, by a vote of 29 to 21; the House by another of 99 to 83 insist- 
ing on its amendment. In the second section of the Resolution the Senate au- 
thorises the President “at his discretion” to give the notice, while the House 
proposes to “request” him to take that step. A Committee of Conference 
will probably be appointed to reconcile, if possible, the views of both bodies ; | 


and unless this is effected, or one of them recedes, the measure will fall to the | 
ground, and the public will cease, for a twelve-month at least, to be agitated by 
a question. which has done much to injure the business of the country, and to 
create very general apprehension and want of confidence. 

Since the above was written, we observe that a Committee of Conference of 
both Houses, met on Wednesday evening; and again on Thursday morning. 
Another meeting was to take place that night ; and it was expected at Washing- 


the Colonists to the mother country, there will be little of the ruin and disaster 
In New Brunswick, where large interests are 
involved in the timber trade.—the modified duty on which has passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of 123,—we observe that the local Legislature 
have placed £12,000 at the disposal of the Lieut.-Governor, to meet any con- 
lities with the United 


which he so confidently predicts. 


ltingency of a local nature that may occur in case of hosti 


Canapa.—We observe that the proposal to repeal the law unposing a duty of 
three shillings on flour imported from the United States, in pursuance of a re- 
commendation from the Home Government, has not been acceded to—a motion 
to postpone the question having been carried by a majority of seven against the 
local government, which it was anticipated would lead to a tender of resignation 
‘on the part of the Governor-General’s advisers, but which it was thought he 
would not accept. 

‘The motion for postponement, however, was only for a few days, and as it did 
not involve any principle calling for a tender of resignation, it was not probable 
such a step would be taken. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


amendment of the Senate. 


MEXICAN DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


P. S.—The gratifying intelligence has just come to hand that the conference 


between the two houses of Legislature upon the subject of the Oregon Notice, The island was originally called St. John, and was surrendered to England b 
has resulted in the resolution to request the President to give the notice «at ee 4 J 


his discretion, and that he be also requested to “invite” a settlement of the lecietanhhit nd:20;000 head of blsck cattle: . About the commencement 
affair upon the most amicable terms. I 


ton, that the recommendation would be, that the House should agree to the We insefted in ‘cur last mumber, some. verses on. Prince Edward Island; bat 


jaccidentally omitted a note, giving a short description of its locale, which defi- 
ciency we shall now briefly supply. 


France in 1745, at which time several of its farmers raised 12,000 bushels of 
of the present century, the name was changed to that of Prince Edward Island, 


in compliment to Edward, Duke of Kent, father of the present Queen of Eng- 
land ; who, at that time, held the chief military command in Nova Scotia. It 


Since the publication of our last number, the official correspondence between) |is situated in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in latitude 45-46 to 47-10, and is about 


republics.” 


i The reply of the Mexican minister bears date on the 12th of March, inform- 
ing Mr. Slidell that he cannot be permitted to reside as Envoy near the Govern- 
ment ; and accompanying this refusal with rematks, which he says are called 
forth. by what is due “to reason and to justice.” He then alludes to the ap- 
pearance of American squadrons on the coasts of Mexico in the Gulf and Paci- 
fic, and the invasion of its northern frontier by the land forces of the United 
States, as being incompatible with the propositions of good will on the part of] 
‘the American minister ; and he goes on to recapitulate the causes of complaint 
against this country, connected with the annexation of ‘Texas, which have al- 
ready been repeatedly advanced and discussed ; and then enumerates the con- 
ditions upon which the Mexican government agreed to receive a Commissioner, 
namely, “ with power to treat for Texas ;” beyond which he adds, that Repub- 
lie «* could not extend farther compromise.” ‘The remainder of the dispatch is 
occupied with severe reflections upon the designs of the American government, 
couched in terms of diplomatic courtesy ; and referring to the course it has pur- 
sued, any results that may occur to disturb the peace of the civilized world. 

This is succeeded by a second letter from Mr. Slidell, requesting his passports, 

and replying; to the declarations of the Mexican Secretary, by counter state- 


nated in his refusal to receive Mr. Slidell in that capacity. 
verts to the instructions he has since received from his government, which owing 
i to the changes that have taken place in that of Mexico, was desirous of making 
~ another effort to avert those hostilities which are threatened ; and concludes by 
| - expressing a hope that the decision of the President, ap rnreRiM, will be such 

as “to result in the establishment of cordial and lasting amity between the two 


j Mr. Slidell and the Mexican Secretary for Foreign Affairs has been laid before||40 iniles distant from Pictou on the Eastern coast of Nova Scotia; whence a 
the public. The first letter froin the former gentleman is dated at Jalappa on||steamer runs tq Mirimiche, in the northern part of New Brunswick ; calling at 
the Ist of March last, and has reference to one addressed by him to the former ithe Island going and returning. During the winter, however, the Gulf is frozen 

“Foreign Secretary early in December, inclosing a copy of his credentials for thejjacross between the Island and the main land, and the mail is carried ever the 
perusal of the President, for the purpose of promoting his reception as Envoy||ice, at great risk of life, by a courier on foot. 

Extraordinary from the United States ; which correspondence, however, termi-j| ‘The population of Prince Edward Island is estimated at from eight to ten 

Mr. Slidell then ad-! thousand souls,—a large portion of whom are tenants ; the island having been 


parcelled out among favorites m England, most of whom continue to reside in 
that country, their rents bemg collected by resident agents. ‘The soil generally 
is extremely fertile, yielding grain as has been stated ; large quantities of which 
are sent home annually as a remittance, in payment for British goods. At one 
tune ship-building was carried on considerably, but great losses being sustained 
—particularly owing to the panic and failures in 1825,—it is not at present fol- 
lowed to any very great extent. The adjacent waters abound with fish, and. 
the northern shores of the Island are well adapted for carrying on the fisheries, 
but which are much neglected bv the mhabitants; and the Americans avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to monopolise a pursuit, which the 
‘others do not justly appreciate, or will not follow. 

Although fogs are very prevalent on the coasts of Nova Seotia and New 
Brunswick, they never extend to Prince Edward Island ; being obstructed and 
diverted from that direction by the elevated land of Cape Breton, lying to the 
eastward of Nova Scotia. Charlottetown is the capital of the Island, and is 
situated on a level site, formed by a peninsula between the Hillsborough and 
another river, which sweep past the town and mingle with the ocean. On the 
opposite side of the latter, at a short distance from the town, is the Government 
House,—a spacious building, highly creditable to the liberality of the Legisla- 
ture of the colony ; a company of troops, commanded by a Captain, is stationed 
at Charlottetown, which is annually relieved by adetachment sent from Halifax, 
the military head quarters. We shall, in a future number, give a more detailed 


account of the delightful and secluded spot, that called forth the effusion to 


ich we have referred. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM FREDERICTON, N.B. 
Frepericton, April 10, 1846. 

“The freshets have done immense damage here ; very few bridges left be- 
tween this place and the Grand Falls. The ice is out of the river, and the 
steamer has arrived from St. John. The dust is flying in the streets, the grass 
springing, and not a vestige of winter remaining, except the cakes of ice that 
line the sides of the river. We are still in Session and expect to be prorogued 
next Tuesday. We have completely recovered from our financial embarass- 
ments, and paid over £30,000 of our floating and funded debt last year. We 
have £18,000 in the Bank of New Brunswick just now,—money that we do not 
need, and the Bank has applied to get clear of paying us interest—an occurrence 
which no man could have dreamed of four years ago. We have now a whole 


host of reporters, and actually paid them £450 this Session. We intend to}| 


abandon the whole matter. 
“We had a small touch of irresponsible government during the year 1845, 


confidence ; but the Queen having disapproved of their doings, they were com- 
pelled to resign, and all is right again.” 


fine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The impression conveyed on the first cour p’a:1t of the present Exhibition 
stamped it with a high character of excellence as compared with preceding ones, 
and immediately rendered it attractive. This in itself is matter of congratula- 
tion, for the public had so lately been gratified by the inspection of the grand 
collection from the pencil of the gifted Inman, that they were likely to be some- 
what fastidious in their criticism. 

In our humble remarks we propose to proceed in the order of numbers, taking 
those subjects which are most attractive at first sight, until we have gone through, 
after which, returning to the beginning, we shall endeavour to point out beauties 
which are not perceived immediately or on the very surface of things, and cor- 
recting, as it were, our more hasty first impressions. 

1. “Tasso and his friends at the Convent of St. Onofrio, during his last ill- 
ness.”"—Rossiter.—A rich and warm landscape, with a well-filled group in the 
foreground. ‘The Tasso with a pale and interesting countenance, and the eardi- 
nal a beautiful contrast in all respects thereto. The background warm, misty, 
and finely expressed. The city of Rome is seen in clear view, in a valley in the 
middleground. ‘This is a very pleasing subject, well executed. 

2. “ River Scene in New Hampshire.”—T. A. Richards.—Delightfully cool, 
refreshing, and though the scene is not extensive, the water, the foliage, and 
the perspective give it a pleasing and romantic effect. 

3. “ Portrait of a Lady.”—J. T. Harris.—The white and light blue in the 
drapery of this picture are not happy ; they have killed the effect. 

8. “ View of Peekskill.” —R. Gignoux.—A remarkably rich, warm, romantic 
landscape, with the fine sunset light of this atmosphere, the rugged and irregu- 
lar foreground, finely relieved by the clear expanse above. The foreshortening 
of the cattle would not be unwerthy of Cuyp. 

10. “ Portrait of a boy.”——-G. W. Flagg.—Easy and graceful, and the green 
drapery of the window relieves the effect admirably. 

13. “ Judas.”—E. Latilla—This is in the style of Rembrandt, and as a pic- 
ture it is acharming performance ; but it js not otherwise distinctive of Judas, 
than by grasping a money-bag. 

20. “ Jack.”"—W. Rannie.—Portrait of a Springer Dog, and one of the fresh- 
est and most spirited things of the kind we have ever beheld. 

23. “A Pic-nic Party.”—T. Cole-—The artist has abated of his Summer 
heat, and placed his party in fine groups under the umbrageous foliage of the 
forest, near a small lake, and having just a view of the distant mountains. It is 
a most pleasing subject, and is a fine exponent of American semi-clearing. 

24. Rev. Dr. Taylor.” —C. L. Elliot.—A spirited and accurate three quar- 
ter length of the reverend gentleman, at the Communion service, the crimson 
on his right, and the grave tracery on his left, finely relieve the main figure ; the 
oreshortening of the right hand is admirable 

28. “Full length of a Boy.”—C. C. Ingham.—Most charmingly and deli- 
cately executed—in short it is a la Ingham. 

31. “ Recollections of the Adirondack Mountains.”—J. Talbot.—A magnifi- 
cent landscape, with a sublime peak in the middle ground. Pity it should be 
only “ Recollections” instead of one of acknowledged accuracy. 

42. “ Alms Giving.”—D. Huntingdon.—A very fine design ; the compassion- 
ate aspect of the giver, the respectful gratitude of the old man, and the general 
colour and tone of the picture are all quite masterly, but the face of the reci- 
pient is too stern. 

46.—* Landscape Composition.”—-A. B. Durand —We could almost wish 
this artist were not the President of the Academy, that we might praise him 
with the less scruple. Whether we touch on the general foliage, the appropriate 
foreground, the warm. tints of the middle, the fine indistinct greys of the back,| 
the cattle groups, or the sky, we have still to say of the rour ensempis “ This) 
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54. « The Dead Courser.”.—Rannie.—The works of this clever young artist 
exhibit genius and judgment. .The subject here is a dead white horse. A jack- 
all has just taken possession of him, but is interrupted in his enjoyment, by,the 
approach, at various distances, of vultures; the unfortunate horseman is seen 
dead a little farther back, and the scene is an immense plain or battle field, for 
the remains of a demolished gun-carriage are seen in the left corner of the fore- 
ground. 

60. “ Naomi and Ruth.”—L. Terry.—This is a subject upon which it is ra- 
ther difficult to be entirely original. It is, however, a very happy expression of 
the young Moabitess and her mother-in-law ; the former having respectful ten- 
iderness, and the other the maternal kindness befitting the two positions, although 
the relation is only that of marriage. 

64. “The old man’s lesson.”—A. B. Durand.—This is a companion to No. 

46. It is a landscape of warmer character, with the remains of a storm in the 
peek ground, the cattle are foreshortened with great artistical skill, and ‘the 
old man’s lesson ”’ is simply a group thrown in on the foreground. 
65. « Italy."—D. Huntingdon.—It is not for nothing that this artist has visited 
‘the Italian school of painting; all he touches breathes the air of the classic 
land, there is a mellowness about this picture which represents the genius of 
Italian art, that far outstrips all the garishness of brighter and more gaudy color- 
ing. 

77. “Lake Champlain, from near Burlington.”—J. Talbot.—-A glorious sun- 
set; the Adironback Mountains richly clad in grey and purple tints in the back 
ground, the clear and placid lake reflecting the yellow tints of the setting sun, 
whilst the foreground and its foliage are still clear and distinct in their outlines. 
It is an evening in which to meditate—We must desist for the present. 


Rliscellaneons Articles. 


Anecpores or Listoy.—Liston, like most inveterate jokers, sometimes 
had the tables turned upon him. Formerly, the only access before the 
curtain was by two stage dvors, which stood on either side of the prosceni- 
um, and which, indeed, in most provincial theatres, may still be seen. 
Consequently the acter appointed to announce the next night’s perform- 
ances, could only execute that duty by entering at one of these two stage 
doors. Now, it was a favourite joke with Liston, when the actor came on 
to make this announcement, to enter at the opposite door, as if he intended 
making the announcement himself, when feigning surprise at finding him- 
self forestalled, he would exclaim,—‘Oh, I beg your pardon,” and, mak- 
ing a low bow, retire, leaving the luckless actor exposed to the derision of 
the audience, who never failed to laugh at him very heartily on these oc- 
casions. One night, Pearman received an intimation that Liston intended 
playing him this trick, so he took his measures accordingly. As he an- 
ticipated, he had no sooner entered to make the announcement at one door, 
than Liston came on at the opposite one, on which Pearman immediately 
retired, bolting the door behind him, the door by which Liston entered be- 
ing at the same time bolted from within by one of the actors stationed there 
for that purpose. Thus my gentleman was caught. He had fallen into his 
own trap. He could not make his escape, nor could heannounce the per- 
formances, because he did not know what they were to be. In vain Liston 
summoned all his effrontery to his aid—in vain implored the prompter and 
those who were behind the curtain enjoying his agonies, to release him. He 
had shown no mercy to others, and now found nomercy himself, while each 
successive attempt he made toextricate himself, only increased the laughter 
of the audience, who roared as soon as they comprehended his situation. 

One night Liston sat in one of the stage boxes at Brighton when Mathews 
was giving his ** Ac Home.” 

‘‘ Going for two pounds ten ; going for two pounds ten,” cried Mathews, 
who was describing an auction, ‘* who bids more ?” 

“« Three pounds,” interposed Liston, hoping to disconcert him. 

** Thank you, sir,” said Mathews, bowing and smiling,—* gone. It is 
yours, sir—Mr. Liston, I believe ;” and noting down the name, Mathews 
went on with his performance. 


Tue Exvecrricat Giru.—Paris Academy of Sciences—March 9.—A 
note on the subject of the Electrical Girl was read on behalf of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Academy, consisting of MM. Arago, Becquerel, Isidore, 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Bobinet, Reger, and Pariset ; which was to the follow- 
ing effect :—** It has been said that Mademoiselle Cottin exercised a repul- 
sive action of great intensity on bodies of all kinds, when touched by any 
portion of her garments. It was even asserted that guéridons were over- 
thrown by the simple contact of a silk.thread in her hands. No apprecia- 
ble effect of the kind manifested itself before the Committee.—In_ the nar- 
rative communicated to the Academy, it is related that a magnetized needle, 
submitted to the influence of the young girl’s arm, made rapid oscillations 
in the first instance, and finally became stationary in a direction away from 
the magnetic meridian. In presence of the Committee, a needle, delicate- 
ly suspended, experienced, under the circumstances assumed, no displace- 
ment whatever, either permanent or momentary.—M, Tauchou believed 
jthat Mademoiselle Cottin had the faculty of distinguishing the north from 
the south pole by a magnet, by simply touching them with her fingers. 
The Committee satisfied itself by numerous and varied experiments that the 
young girl in question possesses no such faculty. The Committee need not 
carry further the enumeration of these abortive attempts. It will confine 
itself to stating further, that the only one of the phenomenon announced 
which was realised in the presence of its members, was that of abrupt and 
violent movements communicated to the chairs on which the young girl 
sat down, Serious suspicions have arisen as to the manner in which these 
eflects were produced, the Committee determined to submit them to a care- 
ful examination ; and openly declared that the object of its examination 


is a gem.” ’ 

47. Master and Pupils.” —Huntingdon.—A charming companion to No. 42,, 
by the same artist, and the two pictures ought to be in one possession. These 
have the same classic raciness of expression and colouring as the other, and we 


would be to discover the part which a secret and skilful use of the hands or 
feet might have in the matter. From that moment, the Committee were 
assured that the attractive and repulsive faculty had departed, and that the 
members should have notice when it returned. Many days have elapsed ; 


know not well how to find a fault in it. 
53. “ Lord Metcalfe.” —Bradish.—This is the faithful and artistical likeness of 


and the Committee have had nosuch intimation,—aithough they have learnt 
that Mdlle. Cottin is daily produced in salons, where she repeats her ex- 
periments. Under these circumetances, the Committee is of opinion that the 


his Excellency, from which the engraving was copied which is to be found "ifimrboata ven transmitted to the Academy on the subject of Mdile Cot- 


pearly every house in Canada. 


tin should be considered as if they had never been received,” 
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We cannot understand what necessity there is for organizing the Militia. 
Why are men called upon to make guys of themselves, and be exposed to 
the unpleasant jokes of little boys? : 

Why are good worthy creatures, who at anv time would go miles out of 
their way sooner than kill a black beetle, to be asked to run the risk of 
shooting anybody with a big gun they had never been accustomed to carry ?, 

Why are persons who are lambs at their fire-side, to go out upon Worm- 
wood Scrubs and sham British Lions ? 

Why is a person who venerates gentility, to masquerade himself in a stu- 
pid uniform he shrinks from ? i : 

Why is an Englishman, who is always boasting of being an Englishman, 
to lose the very freedom he is continually bragging about, and sink down) 
to the grade of nothing better than a Frenchman ? ‘ 

Why——but it is stupid to multiply our ‘* Whys,” for in the end we 


should be none the wiser. ‘ 
have the militia; and the dance we shall have with the latter, will doubt- 


less be as great as with the former. Gracious goodness! how close one ab- 


surdity treads on the heels of another ! 
A’Beckett’s Almanac of the Month. 


Cure for a Tight Chest.—Invest all the money it contains in a Direct- 
Swindle-and-General-Take-in-Railway, and your chest will be relieved of 
its tightness ever afterwards. 

Mephystophelean Morality.—If Samuel Johnson, the stern moralist, be, 
an authority, I am prepared to prove that Miss Smith, the plaintiff in the 
celebrated breach of promise case, deserved no blame. The charge is that! 
she forged, and had too sharp an eye after Lord Ferrers’s tin. Now, John- 
son, in his Dictionary, assures us positively that to “ forge” and “ work in 
metals” is the proper business of a smith. 

A New Light in an Old Phrase.—I\n the recent naval combats between 
the Watermen steam-boat people and the city authorities, a certain steam- 
tug was put in requisition for the purpose of democratizing the watermen ; 


that is to say, lugging off their piers. From the belligerent nature of her || 


occupation, it 1s supposed that this tug is no other than the oft-quoted 
** tug of war.” 

Suing for Ddmages.—‘ Hallo, Sharp,” said Pop, meeting him the: 
other day in the street, ‘“‘you hobble, my boy; what's the matter with 


ou ?” 
«Oh, I had my feet crushed through the carelessness of a conductor the 
other day, between the cars, that’s all.” 
** And don’t you mean to sue for damages ?” | 
‘“« Damages ! No; I have had damages enough from them already—hadn't, 

I better sue for repairs ?”’ 


’ Curious Natural Phenomena.—If a tallow candle be placed in a gun, 


a musket ball be fired into water, it will not rebound, but be flattened as if 
fired against a solid substance. A musket may be fired through a pane of, 


glass, making the hole the size of the ball, without cracking the glass; if) 


suspended by a thread, it will make no difference, and the thread will not | 


even vibrate. Cork, if sunk 200 feet in the ocean, will not rise on account 
of the pressure of the water. In the arctic regions, when the thermome-) 
ter is below Zero, persons can converse more than a mile distant. Dr. Ja-) 
mieson asserts that he heard every word of a sermon at the distance of two 
miles. We have writton upon = manufactured trom iron, and seen a) 


book with leaves and bindings of the same material. 


New Joke on an Old Subject.—Two inveterate jokers made a bet that it 
was impossible to get another joke out of the Trafalgar Fountains. It has 
been won by a celebrated burlesque writer, who, after two months’ unre-| 
mitting labor, produced the following :—“ The fountains in Trafalgar-| 
square are not inaptly called dwmb-waiters, for in no single instance have’ 
they been known to answer.” Bravo. 


Can it be true ?—An old gentleman, who has dabbled all his life in ata-| 
tistics, says he never heard of more than one woman who insured her life. 
He accounts for this by the singular fact of one of the questions on every 
insurance paper being ‘* What is your age ?”’ 

Extraordinary Railway Compensation.—At the Cork and Bandon 
meeting, it was stated that compensation had been claimed by a person for. 
the injury which would be done to the milk of his cows, by the noise, 
steam, and smoke of the locomotives in their transit ! 


A Learned Mayor.—Lord Mansfield, when on the circuit at Shrewsbu- 
shaving been asked to dinner by the Mayor of the town, his lordship 
rving an antique clock in the room, remarked to the Mayor “ that he 
sup Sir John Falstaff fought by that clock,” to which the Mayor re-| 
lied, ** He could not tell, for he had not the pleasure of knowing Sir John.”, 
rd Mansfield then tried his host on another subject, and remarked, *‘ that’ 
the town appeared very old,” to which the Mayor replied, ** It was always 
so, please your lordship ” | 


Considerable consternation was excited a few nights ago by a succession 


of loud reports, which were heard all over the metropolis, just about the by M. 


hour when quiet and industrious people were seeking their nocturnal re- . tu : 
tion of gilding, and even painting, onthe garments of the figure; and a 


ose. Children who are teething, of whom it is calculated there are near-) 
y seven thousand—got off to sleep with difficulty every night—in the me-, 
tropolis, were all suddenly woke up bya series of bangs such as have not. 
been heard for a very considerable period. It is estimated that at least, 
three dozen of ‘‘ Godfrey” and two dozen of “* Mrs. Johnson” were con- 
sumed in the half hour, during which the successive explosions were heard 
on the night alluded to. At the lowest computation, three thousand fathers 
had to turn out of bed to nurse seven thousand children, allowing two chil-| 
dren and a half to each father, and four fathers toevery seven families. 

All sorts of speculations were indulged in as to the cause or meaning of 
the series of reports. Some thought it was Dr. Dee’s overdue earthquake, 
which was payable some time back, according to the bill drawn by Dee on 
public credulity, and those families who expected the earthquake were mak- 
ing arrangements to get up immediately, and repair in cabs te some shel ter- 
ed suburb. 

Others thought the reports might proceed from the Park and the Tower, 


In 1845, we had the Polka; in 1846, we are to 


.MADDEN’S TRADE AND TRAVEL IN THE EAST. 

The following relates to the Java pony, of which celebrated race Mr. 
Davidson declares her Majesty to possess by no means a fair specimen :— 

“In and about Samarang may be collected any number of the beautiful 
Java ponies, animals unsurpassed for symmetry in any part of the world. 
‘The work they perform is beyond belief. Ten miles an hour is the com- 
mon rate of travelling post: four of them are generally used for this pur- 
‘pose, and the stages are from seven to nine miles, according to the nature 
of the country. When within half a mile of the first house where relays 
are kept, the native coachman cracks his long and unwieldy whip, which 
‘can be heard at a great distance. At this signal the grooms harness the 
four ponies whose turn for work it is; and by the time your carriage halts 
under the shed that crosses the road at every post-house, the fresh ponies 
are to he seen coming out of the stable, all ready for the next stage. Your 
attention is then attracted by a man with a stout bamboo, some eight feet 
‘long, in his hand, full of water, which he pours over the naves of the 
wheels, to cool them. By this time the tired ponies are unhooked, the 
fresh ones put to, and away rattles the carriage again with its delighted pas- 
sengers. [ know nothing more exciting and agreeable than a ramble 
amongst the mountains of this favored isle, under tne direction of the post 
establishment.” 

The strength of the Java elephant is fearfully demonstrated in the anec- 
dote below : 

“In the Cratan, the Sultan had, in 1824, three noble elephants, each 
kept under a separate shed. I went with three other visitors to see those 


‘animals; and we passed some time amusing ourselves by giving them fruit 


‘and other dainties. We did not remark, however, that one of our friends 
had been for some time teasing one of them, by offering him a plantain, 
and constantly withdrawing it just as the poor animal was laying hold of it 
with his trunk. We had not gone twenty yards from the spot, when the 
lelephant’s keeper approached, and gave him a couple of cocoa-nuts (minus 
ithe husk, but with the shells,)—part of his daily food, I presume. The 
elephant took one of these, and, with a wicked look at the gentleman who 
‘had been teasing him, threw the nut at him with great force. Fortunately 
‘he missed his aim. The nut struck a post within six inches of the teaser's 
head, and was literally smashed; had it struck where doubtless it was 
‘meant to do, it would certainly have proved as fatal as an eighteen pound 


ishot. So much for teasing elephants. We beat a speedy retreat, not choos- 
ling to risk a second shot.” 


| The forests of Java are infested by the tiger, the leopard, the boa-con- 
istrictor, the rhinoceros, and other animals dangerous to man. Not much 
danger is to be apprehended from these, however, for the forests are so 
crammed with deer and other game, that the wild animals are seldom in 


and shot at a door, it will go through without sustaining any injury; and if, W@%t of food. Even the boa-constrictor is innocuous to man, unless crossed 


in his path, when escape is easy enough by speedy retreat. The inhabi- 
tants of Java, like their neighbors, the Chinese, are great opium-smokers ; 
and the Dutch Government derives a large revenue from the drug. They 
are also inveterate gamblers; and it is a frequent occurrence to see a party 
of coolies squatting in the middle of the road, and playing for hours toge- 
ther for the scanty pittance they may have derived from carrying heavy 
lburdens two or three miles. Slavery exists in Java; every Dutch family 
thas its domestic slave; but the importation of new slaves is not allow- 
ed by the law,—which, moreover, provides amply for the good treatme nt of 
those now in bondage. 

Our last extract relates to the famous upas-tree ; which Mr. Davidson’s 
account robs, however, of half its terrors, and all its romance : 
|_ “ Before quitting Java, I must say a word about the far-famed upas-tree. 
Such a tree certainly exists on the island ; but the tales that are told of its 
poisoning the air for hundreds of yards round, so that birds dare not ap- 
proach it, that vegetation is destroyed beneath its branches, and that man 

nnot come near it with impunity, are perfectly ridiculous. To prove 
itheir absurdity, a friend of mine climbed up a upas-tree, and p two 
(hours in its branches, where he took his lanch and smoked a cigar. The 
tree, however, does contain poison, and the natives exiract the sap, with 


|,which they rub their spears and Ariss blades ; wounds inflicted with blades 


thus anointed are mortal. Such I believe to be the origin of the many 
fabulous stories that have passed from hand to hand, and trom generation 


‘to generation, about the upas-tree of Java.” 


Fine Art Gossip.—The annual Exhibition of the works of living ar- 
\tists in Paris, commenced on Monday last; the number of these submitted 
to the decision of the jury having been so great as to compel a postpone- 
mentfrom the 15th,—ior which day the opening had been announced. The 
rejections have been upwards of 2,000! The Exhibition, as finally consti- 
tuted, consists of 1,833 pictures, including portraits—273 miniatures, 
paintings in water-colours, on china, &¢.—173 pieces of sculpture—and 
130 copper-plate engravings and lithographs—M. Horace Vernet’s Battle of 
Isly is, as was hoped would be the case, a feature of the Exhibition: and 
we og! mention, among its noveltigs of interest, a statue of a Danseuse, 

radier,—in which he has attacked not merely a principle of taste, 
but one of the generally recognized canons of sculpture, by the introduc- 


tracing from Raphael's picture of the Last Supper recently discovered at 
Florence, and which Signor Jesi has copied for engraving. Referring to 
the yearly increase in the number of pictures submitted for admission to the 
Louvre M. Delecluze has some remarks in the Journal des Debats, on the 
tendency of such annual exhibitions,—which are deserving of attention, 
As the cultivation of the Arts, he says, has become throughout Europe, a 
very active branch of industry,—considered in that point of view, a supply 
so considerable may be regarded as a subject for congratulation. But in an 
artistic light, the question changes its complexion: ‘‘and when we reflect 
that nearly 5,000 works are executed in the short space of ten months, 
between exhibition and exhibition,—that is to say, from fifteen to sixteen 
compositions per day,—we are tempted to ask, Whither will all this lead ? 
and what is to become of Art, thus hurried forward by a production so rap- 
id and even now so exuberant? This prodigious activity of artists, within 
a given time, and that so restricted, has also occasioned the discontinuance 


and that they were possibly intended to announce one of those events which) 
are so frequently adding to the happiness of the nation in general, and the! 
domestic circie of royalty in particular, 11 was not until the following day), 
it became generally known, that the sounds proceeded from the firing o 
guns in celebratiou of the frightful slaughter that has recently taken 
place in India, and which we are told is a matter for eer rejoicing. 

We confess we have not yet been able to get up any high degree of hilari- 
ty after reading the acconnts in the newspapers, Punch. 


of certain useful habits formerly established. Painters and statuaries have 
no longer leisure, betore the opening ot the salon, to let their works be seen ; 
and amateurs and critics cannot find time, in the five or six days of previ- 
ous exhibitivn now to be had in their work-rooms, to pay the two or three 
hundred visits of inspection towhich they are invited.”—M. Delecluze’s 
remark is a text worthy of a serious argument. 

One by one, the chiefs of the last generation of actors are retiring from 
the stage of life—as nearly all have since quitted the mimic stage. The 


” 
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boards are trod to day by scarcely one of all those whose names are the 
histrionic illustrations of the starry period when Liston first reigned in the 
region of Farce ; end of the few who were still left to private life, this 
Most popular of modern :actors—the Tarleton of his day—is now numbered 
amongst its dead. John Liston expired on Sunday last, at his house in 
Knightsbridge. The mere announcement itself expresses the sum of all 
icularg—the name includes all of the person that the public need to 
. ‘The actor was every man’s acquaintance. We should no more 
think of offering to our readers, of any class, an account of who Liston was, 
than of describing the figure of some familiar joke which was in all men’s 
mouths, or analyzing the laughter that has wrung by every hearth. It is 
sufficient to say, that for that public whose enjoyment of Liston was almo-t. 
@ passion, it is probable that his place will never be precisely filled up. 
Rauway Wetis.— Among projected railways on the Continent, we no-) 
tice one, on the atmospheric principle, which it is proposed to form trom 
ons to Vaise ; and which, in its intended course, exhibits a new feature! 
in railway arrangements. The road in question will leave Port St. Clair, 
and pass under the Crvix-Rousse by a tunne!; communicating with that 
commune by means of wells or shafts, through which its passengers are to 
be discharged into the upper air, seated in elegant boxes or apartments rais- 
ed by machinery—on a principle, we suppose, like that of the ascending 
room at the Colosseum. 
The Paris papers speak of a language invented by M. Sudre (whose Tele- 
ie di ies\were exhibited in London some eight yearg’ ago) Ate be 
spoken by the voice of Cannon ; ov which fic nas been experiinggy 
cessfully before the Duke de Nemours, at Vincennes at 
said, might be of great use for the transmission ot In — 
Letters from Berlin mention that the Baron de Hac po wako has an es- 
tablish ment there at which galvanoplastic processes Onducted on a large 


scale, has found the means of manufacturing guns apd mortars of any cali- ; 


bre by that proceeding ; and that a commission appointed by the Minister) 
at War, with the Baron Alexandre Je Humboldt at its head, to examine the 
invention, has made such a report as has induced the Government to, 
purchase the secret, —which its author has valued at thalers (nearly 


£6,000.) 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLION. 
Singing for the million has been the subject of many an epigram—which 


% SUG) from the 8th Ft. to be Capt. v. Speedy, who exchgs 


Ens G. C, Pemberton, fm the 65th Ft. to be Ens. v. Campbell. 2d West In- 
dia ay ee J. St. Leger, fm half-py Portuguese officers, to be Capt. v. E, 
S.N. Campbell, who exeh; Lt. C. ©. Rookes, tobe Capt. by pur. v. St. 
Leger, who rets ; Ens J. 8. Gordon; to be Lt. by pur. v. Rooke; A. W. Dick- 
son, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Gordon. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt.— ey- 
master, 3. Blake, from the 65th Foot, to be Paymaster, v. Cameron, dec. Seal. 
—Brevet Lt.-Col. J. B Gough, of the 3d Lt. Dgs. to be Quartermaster-Gen. 
to the Queen’s Forces in the East Indies, vy Col. Sir R. H. Sale, G.B., killed 
in action. Brevet—Cupt. J. St. Leger, of the 2d West India Regt., to be 
oa in the Army ; Capt. T. Hurdle, of the Royal Marines, to be Mayor in the 
Army. 

War-orrice, Marcu 27.—4th Drag. Guards—Lt. T. O. W. Coster to be 
Capt. by pur. v. Rochtort, who ret; Comet F. H. G. Nicolls to be Lt. by pur. 
v. Coster. 8th Lt. Drags. —Lt. A. C. Lindsay to be Capt. by pur. v. Jenkinson, 
who ret; Lt J. 8. Naylor, from the 83d Ft, tobe Lt. by pur. v. Lindsay. 16th 
Lt Drags.—Cornet G. B. Williams to be Lt. by pur. v. Leigh, who ret; I. N. 
Fellowes, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur. v Williams. Ist or Gren. Guards —Capt. 
C. Randall, from h.-p. unattached, to be Lt. and Capt. v. Brevet-Maj. Somer- 
set, died of his wounds; Ens. and Lt. C. L. B. Maitland to be Lt. and Capt. 
by pur. v. Randall, who ret; J. Evelyn Gent. to be En. and Lt. by pur v. Mait- 
land. Goldstream Guards—En and Lt. J. R. Wigram to be Lt. and Capt. by 
pur. v. the Earl of Caledon, who ret; U. Cannmg Lord Dunkellin tobe En. and 
Lt. by pur. v. Wigram. 2d Foot—Capt,-A. Campbell, from’the Royal Cana- 
dian Rifles, to be Capt. v. Hamilton, who exchgs. 3d Foot—Capt. J.T. Liston 
5th Ft—See. Lt. H 
Knapp, to ah Lt, by pur. v Gretton, who rets ; F. H. Pender, Gent. to 
be Sec. Lf pur v. Knapp.—6th Ft: Lt. G. G. Webb, from h -p. 2d Ft. to 
be Lt. v. Muller, prom.—7th Ft: Lt. W. R. Browne to be Capt. by pur v. 
Cummin, who rets ; Ens. W. H. D. Fitzgerald, from the 72d Ft, tobe Lt. by 
yur. v. Browne. —sth Pt: Capt. J. Speedy, from 3d Ft. to be Capt Lis- 
ton, who exchs ; Lt. C. F. B.G. Dickenson to be Capt. by pur. v. Lavie, 
who rets; Ens. R. S. Baynes to be Lt by pur v Dickenson ; Gent. Cadet H. 
Ximenes, from the Ryl. Mil Coll, tobe Ensign, bypur. v. Baynes; Surg. 
J.C. G. Tice, from 6yth Ft, to be Surg. v Gardiner, who exchs.—12th 
Ft: Lt. W. H. Queade, from the 40th Ft. to be Lt. v. S, Reed, who rets. on 
h.-p.—2sth Ft: Lt. J. G. R. Alpin, tobe Capt. without pur v. Brevet-Maj- 
Hunter dec; Ens. F.G. Moore, to be Lt. ¥. Alpin.—50th Ft: Asst. 
Surg. C. F. Stephenson, M.D ; fin the ist Ft. to be Assist.-Surg..#, Brom - 

ie, from 


it has outlived; but what shall be thought or said of singing for the law- mel, whose appt has been can.—S4th Ft: Lt. A. Gille 


A 


ph has been “‘ going the round of the papers,” to thejad he : to he Lt. v. Jacsun, app. Pay-mstr. of the 6th Drag. Gds.—61st Ft 7 


yers! | 
@ffect that, under the authority of some of the heads of two of the honour- Capt, J. B. Thomas to be Maj. without pur. v Verner, dec ; Lt. T..W. Hud- 


able societies of the inns of court, a system of class singing is about to be 
introduced amongst the members of the Inner and Middle Temple, with a, 
‘view to enable them to “ thoroughly understand, and be able to take part) 


in the choral service of the eburch.”” During the series of meetings of the yerton ; 


son to be Capt. without pur. v. Thomas< Ens. A. Armstrong to be Lt. with- 
joat pur. v Hudson.—64th Ft: Lt the Hon. G. F. W. Yelverton, to be Capt. 
ey pur. v. Stirling, who rets; Ens. J. B. Burne, to be Lt. by par. v. Yel- 
W. W. Pogson, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v Burne.—66th Ft: Lt. 


Classes, it i¢ proposed that there shall be given athorough course of tMstrue4!—". Gildea, from h.-p. 2d Ft. to be Lt. v. f°. Smythe, who exchs.—69th Ft: 


im the “ eleMents of music, management of the voice, art of reagimg 
music; and singing at sight.’—That such a paragraph is to be taken 
for anything like what it pretends to be, we, of course, have no belief. 
It is an Oxford exercise, doubtless.—a flourish for the Gregorian Chaunt, 

it forward by the Tracturians, young and old perhaps, of the Temple, and 
aving, naturally, the direet patronage of the organist,—but certainly noi 
entitled to speak, as it affects to do, in the name of the societies. Be that 
as it may, however, we see not how the lawyers as a body are ever to get 
éver it. No protest will be strong enough toexercise Punch and the cari- 
caturists. Nor should it be expected ; no subject so rich bas come in their 
way for many yedrs. There is something cruel in the generalities of this 
irresistible paragraph,—which would preseat the Bar as one grand chorus 
and the Benchers as singing boys. ‘The choristers in wig and gown, with 
the Attorney-General leading the Anthem tn church, is a theme which our 
own sense of the grotesque can just reach ; but to follow them into the) 
classes at practice time can be done only with such help to the imagtnation, 
as that of Cruikshank or poor Chartet. 
But there is no end to the pleasant fancies which the paragraph conjures 
, unconnected with the school-room or the Temple Church. The har-, 
monies of the Bar are a new forensic attribute. Though the knowledge 
of point and counterpoint has been looked on as an essential of advocacy, 
the Advocates has never been deemed a musical profession, The un- 
disputed reign of St. Cecilia upon earth seems finally expressed by the ad- 
hesion of the wranglers. Visions of a coming Milleaniam pass before our 
eyes, tothe unaccustomed sound ot legal music.—Meanatime, who shail say 
what changes, for the better, this new branch of legal education may iutro- 
duce into the practice of the courts ? 

- Music is emphatically one of the Fine Arts which “ emol/it mores nec 
sinit esse feros,” (vid. Lat. Geom. in Us. Bion. ;) aod there are many legal 
barbarisms yet retained which would lose sotetiring of choar rade and an 

jquated character by being set to music. The pleadings would make capi- 

catches. otious-of-Course are now conducted im a species of dry,) 
hard chanting, which would be a great_ gainer by the addition of melody. A. 
Biil in Chancery, with its repetitions, should be a Round. The deiendant’s 
counsel in the common law courts might address the jury ia recitative, as- 
sisted by an occasional chorus of juniors,—and delivering his more elegiac 
and pathetic appeals in the form of dAfia.—All these things may 

come of the singing-classes, if the promise of the paragraph be true, ana 
the lawyers be steady to their lessons. !-xamuinations at a police office will 


bein the nature of undress rehearsals; and a on gaol delivery will rise 
to the dignity and interest of opera.—Loadon Atheneum. i{ 


War-Orrice, March 20—6th Drag. Gds.—Lt. S. F. Jacson, from 54th Ft. 


. to be P-m. v. O. V. Jackson who reverts to the h-p. of his former commission’ 


as Lt..of the 85th Ft. 9th Lt Drags.—Capt. C. Deacon from the 13th Light 
. to be Capt. v. Nicholson who ex. 10th Lt. Drags.—Corn. C. H. 8. G 
Garvagh, to be Lt. by pur. v. Pate who its.; J. W. Clarke, Gent. to be 
Com. by pur. v. Lord Garvagh ; Surg. M. J. M. Ross, 44th ft. to be Sug. ¥., 
Murray who ex. 13th Lt. Drags.—Capt. G. 'T. Nicholson, from 9th Lt. Drags. 
to be Capt. v. Deacon who ex. - Coldstream Gds.—Capt. W. Eccles, from the) 
82d Ft. to be Lt. and Captain v. Ellice, who exch. 7th Regt. of Ft —Lt. W. 
Monck, to be Adjt. v. Dickinson, ret. upon h.-p. 39th Ft.—J. F. Draper, Gent.) 
te be Ens. without pur. v. Hume app. to the 62d Ft. 44th Ft.—Surg. D. Mur- 
M. D. from the 10th Lt. Drags. to be Surg. v. Ross who ex 62d Foot— 

ign B. J. Hume, from the 39th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Cross, deceased.| 
65th Ft—J. J. Dudgeon, Gent., to be Ensign without pur, v. Pemberton, app.) 


the Army in th 


Surg. W. Gardiner, from the Sth Ft. to be Surg. v. Tice, who exchs.—7th 
jet: Ens. W. Dowse, to be Lt. without pur, v. Rutson, who res; J. A. 
Fead, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Dowse. 72d Foot—W. A. H. N. Kellett 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fitzgerald, promoted in the 7th Foot. 
73d Foot—Lijgut.W.C. O’Brien, from the 40th Foot, to be Lieut., vice 
Areey, “S7th bFoot—Second *Lieut. J. H. le Conteur, to be 
Wirst Lieut’ withegt@urchase, vice Robinson, who retires; E. Stanley, 


(Gent. to be Second Ei@at. by purchase, vice Le Conteur. 92d Foot—Lieut. 


W. Alexander, from half-pay 24th Light Drags. to be Lieut vice R. Petley, 
who exchafige:, Ensign A. W. Cameron to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Al- 
exander, who retires; Gent Cadet A. M. M’Donald, from the Royal Mil. 
Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cameron. ‘ 

Royal Canadian Ritle Regt.—Capt. C. V. Hamilton, from the 2d Foot, to 


‘be Capt. vice Campbell, who exchanges, 


Brevet—Capt, C. Randall, of the Ist or Grenadier Guards, to be Major 
in. the Army; Gapt. T. I. Tait, 2d Bengal European Regt., to be Major in 
ast Indies. : 
Hospital Staf—H. C. Martin, Gent. to be Assistant-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Hardie, who. has absented himself without leave. 


STATE CONVENTION. 
Strate or New Yoax, ss. 


Ww. the Secretary of State, the Comptroller and the Treasurer of the said State, 
having formed a Board of State Cafvassers, and having in conformity to the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act recommending a Convention of the People of 
the State,” passed May 13, 1845, canvassed and estimated the whole number of 
votes or ballots given for and against the said proposed “‘ Convention” at a Central 
€lection held in the said State on the fourth day of November, in the year 1845, accord 
ing to the certified statements of the said votes or ballots received by the Secretary of 
State, in the manner directed by the said act, do hereby determine, declare and certify, 
that the whole number of votes or ballots given under and by virtue of the said act was 
wo hundred aad forty-seven thousand, ene hundred and seventeen ; that of the said 
aumber, two hundred and thirteen thousand, two hundred and fifty-seven votes or bal 
lots were given for the said (onvention :—That of the said first mentioned number, 
thirty-three thousand, eight hundred and sicty votes oc ballots were given against the 
said Convention :— And it appearing by the said canvass that a majority of the votes or 
|ballots given as aforesaid are for a Convention, the said canvassers do farther Certify 


and Declare that a Convention of ihe people of the said State wil be called accordingly 
and that an election for Delegates to the said Convention wil! be held on the last Tues 
lay of April, in the year 1846, tu meet in Convention at the Capitol, in the City of Al 


bany, oa the first Monday in June, 1546, pursuant to the provisions of the aforesaid act 

of the Legislature. 

Given under our hands at the Secretary of States’ Ollice, in the City of Albany, the 
twenty-sixth day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-five. N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State, 

A. © FLAGG, Comptrolier, 

} BENJAMIN ENOS, Treasurer. 

Srate or New York, Seenerany’s Orrice. 

| I certify the preceding to be a true copy of an origina! certificate of the Board of State 

|Canvassers, on file in this office. 

| Given under my band and seal of office, at the City of Albany, the twenty-sixth 

day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-five. N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
Srare or New Yor, Secretany’s Orvice, Albany, January 28th, 1846, 

To the Sheriff of the (ouaty of New York--Sir: Notice is nereby given, that pursu- 

unt to the provisions of the act entitled, ‘An act recommendimg a Convention of the 

|People of this State, passed May 13, 1549,” an election will be held on the last Tuesday 

jof April next, in the several cities and counties of this State, to choose Delegates to the 

Convention to be held pursuant to the provisions ef the aforesaid act and certificate 

‘above recited. 

The number of Delegates to be chosen in the county of New York will be the same 


jas the number of Members of Assembly trom the said county. Respectfully yours, 
N.S BENTON, Secretary of State. 


S#unirvre’s Orrice, New York, February 7, 1846. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re) 


quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. 
WM. JONES, Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 


All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each 


to the 94th Ft. 82d Ft—Lt. and Capt. C._H. Ellis, from the Coldstream Gds. ee election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they 


to be Capt, vy. Eccles, who exch 94th Fr—Lt. W. H. Kirby to be Capt, 
without pur. Magee, deceased ; Lus. W. W. Campbell to be Lt. v. 


a 


may be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 


See Revised Statutes, 1, chap. V1., tite dd, article Sd, part ist, pageldd, 
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